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THe December number of the Valley Magazine 
will make its appearance on the 13th. Its table of con- 
tents is exceptionally strong and original. It constitutes 
a choice assortment of clever short stories, scintillating 
essays, brilliant sketches and fantasies, and elegant 
The Valley Magazine should be read regularly 
by every lover of good literature. It is abreast of 
modern thought and ideals. It may be bought at all 
news-stands at five cents a copy.. Price of yearly sub- 


verse. 


scription is fifty cents. 


THE CHRISTMAS MIRROR 


Christmas number. 


EXT week’s issue of the Mrrror will be the 
N It will surpass all previous 
holiday issues in quality and variety of con- 

tents. 

The contributors to the special issue include such 
well known writers as Louis F. Post, Elbert Hubbard, 
Wilbur Underwood, Ernest McGaffey, Percival Poi- 
lard, Francis A. House, John J. a’Becket, William 
Trowbridge Larned, Hobart Bosworth, James Huneker, 
Michael Monahan, Charles G. D. Roberts, Thomas 
Stewart McNiccoll, John H. Raftery and others. 

Several of the stories, essays and poems are unique 
and even startling in their departure from the cut-and- 
dried in periodical literature. 

The Christmas issue will be a good thing for St. 
Louisans to send to friends outside the city in order to 
show that this is a city thoroughly up to date in every 
respect. The CuristmMAs Mrrror is the best advertise- 
ment of St. Louis that can be sent abroad. 

The price of the CuristmAs Mrrror on the streets 
and at the news stands will be ten cents per copy. Reg- 
ular subscribers will receive this special issue without 
extra charge. While the Christmas edition will be 
greater than the regular weekly issue, experience has 
proved that the extra supply is soon exhausted. Those 
persons desiring a number of copies would do well to 
leave their orders early with their newsdealers, or if 
they prefer they may send their orders to the publica- 


tion office. 
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BOODLE IN BUSINESS; 


BY VIATOR. 


last quarter century in mechanical invention, 

they still lag behind the refinements intro- 

duced into the methods of political and business ex- 

ploitation. The chevalier d’ industrie has become a 
veritable sovereign. 

An old story, so old that it may be safely resurrect- 

ed with slight chances of recognition, tells of the ex- 


Mies: coats as have been the advances of the 


perience of a certain prominent New York lawyer who 


went to Albany to secure the passage of a private bill. 
By the grace of the lobby and a certain amount of 
judicious lubrication, the measure passed the Assemb!v 
and Senate and only needed the Governor’s signature 
to become a law. Having already spent more time 
at the Capitol than he could well spare, the lawyer 
called on the official who was charged with trans- 
mitting the bill to the Governor for signature and sig- 
nified his desire to leave for New York on the evening 
train and was assured that the matter could be ar- 
ranged. Returning to the Capitol an hour before train 
time, he entered the room of the official before men- 
tioned and found him in a state of abstraction from 
which it seemed difficult to arouse him. The following 
colloquy ensued: 


“Mr X, I came to get that bill. Is it signed?” 


“OQ, excuse me, I was trying to recall a passage 
from the New Testament when you came in.” 

“Perhaps I can help you. 
late?” , 

“Why, you remember when the Saviour was en- 
tering Jerusalem. He saw a man upa tree. What did 
He say?” 


To what event did it re- 


“Why, of course I remember. He said, ‘Come 
down Zacheus, come down.’ 

“Ah,” said the official, “that’s it; ‘Come down, 
Zacheus, come down.’ ” 

The story does not tell us that this particular Zach- 
eus “came down,” but it is certain that the lawyer 
caught his train. 

The comment of any up-to-date politician on this 
story, to-day, would be that it was inconceivably crude. 
At this time, the secretary would long previously have 
been invited in on the “ground floor” or subcellar of 
the enterprise, which was affected by that special piece 
of legislation and the law would have been duly for- 
warded to the lawyer in the most expeditious manner. 

I merely use this story to illustrate how much we 
have advanced in subtlety without progressing at all in 
honesty. 

It was bad enough to have such a stanaard in our 
politics, and to have been accustomed to decry the cor- 
ruption in that branch of endeavor, but it is open to 
grave question, whether our whole business life to-day 
is not poisoned by a virus more dangerous, because 
more universal, than the worst forms of political cor- 
ruption. The virus to which I refer, chiefly, is that 
which, masquerading under the name of “bonus,” 


” 66 


“commission,” “fee,” “tip,” and such euphemisms, is 
vitiating our whole standard of commercial honor. 

From the financier, who offers extravagant bonuses 
to every country banker who can cajole or induce un- 
wary depositors into buying blocks of “water-logged 
‘stock,” to the tradesman who buys your trade from 
your house-keeper, the whole business community is 
a mass of festering corruption. Presidents and di- 
rectors of railroad companies, bound in honor to safe- 
guard the interests of their stockholders, are finan- 
cially interested in most of the companies which sell 
the supplies which the roads require to continue in 
running order. They become interested in the con- 
struction companies organized to build new sections 
of their own roads and line their pockets with the 
profits made from extravagant contracts, whose ac- 
ceptance they approve. In less conspicuous walks of 
life, the same evil principle holds sway and many 
a Grand Jury is made up of men, who, if they were 
cursed with the gift of introspection, must see that the 
accused, whom they are called on to indict, are no more 
guilty than themselves. 

General statements of this kind have rarely any 
value and I propose to give some specific instances 
which have come within the scope of my comparatively 
limited experience. 

A trust which markets its goods in small packages, 
wrapped in an attractive label, spends from $500,000 to 
$750,000 a year on printing alone. They employ a man, 
an ex-lithographer, to examine these goods when de- 
livered at their factory. This man is on the pay-roll 
of nearly all the concerns which do this printing and 
gets a weekly salary as regularly as any of their em- 
ployes. He is supposed to divide this return with the 
manager of the concern. And the firm that employs 
these men knows all about it. 

A young man was recently arrested for the larceny 
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of about $200 from an importing house. A friend of 
mine who knew his family intervened to try and save 
him from the consequences of his act. He found that 
the firm insisted on his punishment, until the fact was 
brought out that this young man had been employed 
by them to defraud the Government by making fraud- 
ulent statements as to the value of importations and at 
the same time to defraud their customers by misrep- 
resentation of goods. In other words, they expected 
the man to have two standards of honesty—but James 
Jeffey Roche well remarks that: “the hardest thing to 
find is an honest partner in a swindle.” 

Lord Verulam, when accused of accepting bribes, 
pleaded in his own defence that “he admitted he took 
bribes, but denied they ever influenced his judgment 
because he took them from both sides.” To such a 
pass has our mercantile life come that this defense is 
about all that can be offered in behalf of an enormous 
number of buyers for big houses. If they can show 
profitable balance sheets, employers never question the 
exactions imposed by their subordinates. 

In New York City, some years ago, when a great 
public work, which threatened to antagonize the street 
railroad interests of the city was under discussion, a 
friend of mine suggested to the editor of a paper, re- 
nowned for its opposition to monopoly, the idea of 
building the proposed road by public subscription and 
that the newspaper in question could render a great 
public service by opening a subscription list for the 
stock in its columns. The editor thought it a great 
idea, but reported to my friend, ten days later, that 
nothing could be done about it, because “the 
estate (owned by the family of the proprietor of the 
paper) was one of the largest holders of Trac- 
tion Co. stock.” It is notorious that no reflection on 
Traction 














the management or operations of the 
Co. ever finds its way “into the columns of the 
which fairly ring with denunciations of every monopoly 
in which its proprietor is not interested. 

The hotel porter of one of the largest New York 
hotels is reported to make $20,000 per year, largely 
from tips which unsuspecting guests pay to his 
subordinates in the fond belief that the recipient gets 
the benefit of them. As a matter ot fact, all such do- 
nations have to be rigidly accounted for to the “boss,” 





who pays the men a miserable pittance. 

As one rises in the social scale of money-making 
occupations and approaches the professions, the evil 
grows more insidious though none the less distinct. A 
famous New England Theological Seminary furnished 
a class for admission to one of the Universities, 
twenty members of which tried to pass their entrance 
examination by “cribbing.” 


Legal firms are every day formed by men, politi- 
cally powerful, either personally or through their rela- 
tions, who charge exorbitant fees for nominal legal 
services, which consist of impressing courts and leg- 
islatures by virtue of their “influence.” Indeed, it 
has long been recognized that the prizes of the pro- 
fession go, not to the men who enforce the law, but 
who are most skillful in devising means for its eva- 
sion. Perhaps the old adage “Set a thief to catch a 
thief” is the best justification for the elevation to the 
bench of so many men whose professional life has been 
devoted to discovering methods for their clients to 
violate the plain intent of the law without getting be- 
hind prison bars in the process. 

Builders may not pay: over to successful architects 
any part of the direct profits of contracts awarded 
them, but it is often understood that when such archi- 
tects have work of their own, they expect to have ir 
done below cost. 

Contrasted with such conduct, the “black horse 
cavalry” of our legislatures, who are chiefly engaged 
in holding up the public franchise thieves to get a part 
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seem respectable. The buyer who levies 





of the “swag,” 

tribute on the firms who supply his employer is the 
brother of the policeman who sells immunity to the 
street-walker to ply her sad and shameful traffic. The 
firm which supplies a “corruption fund” for the de- 
bauchery of its out-of-town customers is not more de- 
cent than the proprietors of the “houses” where it is 
spent. 

And yet the men who condone or practice these 
enormities, sit in our consistories, vestries or syna- 
gogues and rail against political corruption. How ap- 
plicable to them is the old story of the Roman Augurs, 
of whom it was asked in the days of Augustus, “How 
can they meet on the street without laughing at each 
other ?” 

This dishonest system has so permeated our whole 
business life that one wonders what the end will be. 
Civilizations have perished as often of “dry rot” as of 
revolution. The “commission” system is the tuber- 
culosis of commerce, the “white plague” of modern 
business. Unless it can be arrested, the outcome is 
not doubtful. Here and there are found a few noble 
figures that refuse to bow the head to the god of Cor- 
ruption—men who know that there are other parables 
in the New Testament than that of the Unjust Steward 
—who would rather have clear consciences than fu! 
purses. In the course of events they must succumb, 
unless the dormant conscience of our people can be 
aroused. The press, for obvious reasons, is silent 
concerning this great international sin. Now and 
again, a dominant figure like Lord Russell, of Kil- 
lowen, Chief Justice of England, raises a prophetic 
voice in warning of the inevitable outcome. But for 
the most part the oracles are silent. 

If “Righteousness exalteth a nation,” surely cor- 
ruption must cast it down. 
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“IRIS” 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


of the kind, of whom Mr. Pinero, playwright, 

is so extravagantly enamored, in a literary 
sense! We are sick of them, as they are sick, morally. 
They are not types; they are not true to life; they are 
exaggerations; they are libels even upon the light-o- 
loves, the daughters of joy that do exist. 

What is this play “Iris,” so splendidly staged and 
finely acted at the Olympic this week? Nothing but 
the presentation of a light, vain, frivolous woman, who 
drifts to “the greater death.” Why does she do it? 
Because she needs the money. That’s all! What an 
ennobling motive to engage the elaborative attention 
of one of the world’s foremost dramatic geniuses! He 
needs “an ounce of civet.” 

A damnable play it is—the more damnable because 
it is so artistically done. After one has seen and heard 
it through, he feels as if he had passed an evening a Ja 
Rossetti in the poem “Jenny.” “Art!” says someone. 
Art forsooth! This play is an affront to the artistic 
sense, as it is an insult to almost any conception ot 
womanhood. No woman ever had so little a soul as Jris 
Bellamy. No woman, even faintly approaching her in 
characterlessness, was ever such a creature of mere 
appetite and whim. And no woman ever put up so 
poor a defense for her course as does Mr. Pinero’s 
heroine. She liked her ease. She couldn’t be poor. 
She couldn’t refuse to use a man’s cheque-book. She 
couldn’t love anything but herself, and her love of 
herself extended only to the pampering of her petty 
passions. One could love her a little—maybe a great 
deal—if she had been capable of a big passion. But no 
—Iris is a woman as much without mind as without 
heart. She is inconstant with an inconsistent incon- 
stancy that is absolutely beyond belief. “Out upon it, I 


1D EVIL take these Jris Bellamys and other ladies 











have loved three whole days together,’ sang an Eliza- 

bethan poet. Jris cannot love three whole minutes to- 
gether, save for the necessity of getting off the set tale 
of lines Mr. Pinero found necessary to the develop- 
ment of a scene. She’s worse than Manon Lescaut, 
than Madame Bovary, than Catherine II. A girl of 
pleasure once said she never had more than one lover 
at a time. Jris might say so, too—that lover herself. 
Her soul and heart, or what might pass for such, are 
as sordid as they are small. She has not even the 
genius of sexuality. She is not even sincere, in her 
sinning, with herself. She is as false as the padding in 
the shoulders of Maldonado, her millionaire persecutor 
and protector. Only as empty-headed, hollow-hearted 
a creature as she could have tolerated a man so sar- 
torially criminal, if calorific, as Maldonado. She is 
not even a coquette of charm. Tennyson said of Bul- 
wer Lytton that half his little soul was dirt. The soul 
of Mr. Pinero’s Iris is not even good dirty dirt. It 
isn’t anything. She just needed the money—nothing 
more. Her struggles against temptation are tentative 
invitations to temptation to come closer. She never re- 
sists. She is not even a thoroughbred sinner, for she 
whines when she suffers and tries to place the blame 
elsewhere, not having wit to see that she has been her 
own undoing. Instead of being a pathetic object, she 
is a contemptible one—more contemptible than any 
woman of her ilk ever put upon the boards. It is too 
great a demand Mr. Pinero makes upon our imagina- 
tion, when he asks us to believe that such a woman 
could inspire the love that burns and rages in Mal- 
donado. She might inspire the puppy-love of the 
jejune Mr. Trenwith, but hardly that even, in these 
days of sophisticated adolescence, not to say juvenility. 
She is a Mrs. Harris of the realm of stage-heroines-- 
there ain’t no such person. She deserves what she 
gets. Her weakness even is not attractive. Again let 
it be said, she is a travesty, a libel upon even “the wo- 
men who dare.” The play, let us say it once more, 1s 
a damnable one, for that it shows us a woman who 
goes wrong without a single redeeming motive. She is 
a multiplication of infinities beneath even Miladi of 
the “Three Musketeers.” 


And all this is the worse for one’s peace of mind, 
for the taste in one’s mouth, because Miss Harned in- 
vests the role with so much of her personal charm. 
She has improved startlingly in the technique of her 
work, but one wishes she were not so good in the 
revelation of what might be called spiritual inverte- 
brateness. The role is not worth the waste of Miss 
Harned’s talent or genius. The tragedy of the part is 
fictitious. It does not “purge the emotions,” but comes 
nearer to being a physical emetic to any one who can 
see into it. This being the case, it were an ill service, 
indeed, to encourage by praise, even though praise be 
due, the continuance of Miss Harned’s devotion to 
such a quality of acting. 


Mr. Edwin Stevens’ Maldonado is a gorgeous bit 
of highly-colored characterization. It is full of His- 
pano-Hebraism, modified by Anglican reserve, that, 2! 
last, through repression, brings on the destructive 
madness with which the play so_ sensationally 
culminates. His orientalism of character crops out 
continuously. His lines are delivered with the finest 
appreciation of restrained sardonics. His outbursts of 
passion and reversions to prudence are admirably con- 
trasted in effective modifications of one manner. He 
stops far short of stage-villainy, and in his struggles 
with himself discloses some subtlety of psychologizing. 
He triumphs even over his clothes and his pneumatic- 
tired vest and shoulders—and if you have seen that 
“make-up,” you know that the triumph is not a small 
one. 

Mr. William Courtenay, as Trenwith, is handsome 
and fearsomely young and illuded, even if graceful. 








































































Herbert Ross plays Croker Harrington, a faithful 
but unpulchritudinous devoté of Jris in a way to lift 
the conception above the natural contemptibility of the 
role. His description of the kind of woman he likes 
is an immensely effective stroke of quiet, uncouth 
pathos. Mr. Ross actually makes you like the char- 
acter, even while you know that in real life you could 
not resist the temptation to kick such a person. The 
others in the cast are very clever. 

But what’s the use of it all? Art for art’s sake? 
That won’t do as an excuse for a play like “Iris.” That 
cannot be artistic, in any true sense, that degrades the 
best one carries in his bump of idealization. “Iris” is 
as foul as foolish. The heroine does not even appeal 
to the pity one feels for the soliciting sirens of the 
nocturnal streets. She is such a sinner as Kipling’s 
Tomlinson, unfit even for association with the red- 
blooded, individualist, defiant company that burns in 
hell but commands the respect of his Satanic Majesty. 
Even the Devil wouldn’t have anything to do with 
soulless Iris Bellamy. 
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REFLECTIONS 


The Venezuelan Squabble 

EWSPAPER dispatches indicate an approach- 

N ing crisis in Venezuelan relations with Eng- 
land and Germany. President Castro is, it 

seems, determined not to accede to demands presented. 
He has put off-both European countries with vague 
promises, clothed in conditions that are regarded as 
offensively humiliating. He is evidently under the 
impression that the Monroe doctrine will protect him 
against really serious difficulties or acts of armed 
aggression. Judging by reports from Washington, 
however, it would seem as though Castro were play- 
ing a foolish game and relying too much on a doc- 
trine which cannot be considered as covering the 
Venezuelan case. Both the British and German gov- 
ernments have just demands, which have been pre- 
sented in proper diplomatic form. They have given 
Venezuela ample time to settle or to make sincere 
avowals of intention to pay, and they cannot, there- 
fore, be accused of a violation of the rules of inter- 
national comity and fair play. Neither can they be 
suspected of having entered into a conspiracy to null- 
ify the principles of the Monroe doctrine, or to limit 
its traditional sphere, for the Washington authori- 
ties have been given explicit assurance that there is 
absolutely no intention of appropriating Venezuelan 
territory. All that is intended is to seize the custom 
houses and to apply the customs duties to the pay- 
ment of admittedly legitimate debts. It is, in fact, 
reasonable to believe that neither England nor Ger- 
many would have taken such drastic steps in this 
affair but for hints from Washington that the Amer- 
ican administration did not consider itself called 
upon to intervene, and that it had no objection to anv 
measures that might be resorted to, as long as they 
did not involve territorial aggfession, or a desire 
to subvert the existing form of government in Vene- 
zuela. There is a disposition in some quarters in this 
country to impute sinister, dishonest motives to the 
demands of the two European countries. Taking a2 
just view of the whole matter, however, and bearing 
in mind the calm, dignified attitude of the American 
government, it cannot be said that there is any danger 
of a violation of the Monroe doctrine, or any evidence 
of an intention to increase the territorial possessions 
of England, or to give Germany a foothold, on the 
Western hemisphere. The whole squabble rests upon 
a business controversy and will end in a business-like 
manner. All the American government has and, in 
fact, intends to do, is to look after its own rights 


and interests. It is perfectly childish and asinine to 
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invoke the Monroe doctrine every time Latin dead- 
beats to the south of us are endeavoring to cheat 
their creditors. By allowing European governments 
to enforce their just claims, in a wisely circumscribed 
further 


manner, the Monroe doctrine will gain 


strength in its traditionally well-defined sphere. 


te te 
Thomas Brackett Reed 


THE late Thomas B. Reed was one of the few 
notable Americans of the present day. Honest in 
his convictions, determined in his purposes and 
opposed to shams and opportunism, he 
presented a fine contrast to of his rivais 
and colleagues in the world of politics. His schol- 
arly attainments and endeavor gave him a singularly 
strong grasp of comprehensive statesmanship, an ir- 
repressible love of truth and honesty and a virile 
faith in the objects and outcome of popular govern- 
ment. Mr. Reed was American to the core and Ameri- 


always 
most 


can in his ideas. He was and will remain an honor to 


his country. 


% t 
Currency Reform 


THERE is evidently a strong desire to reform our 
currency and banking system. That reform is needed 
is generally admitted bv everybody who has given 
the matter any serious attention. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has made some good recommendations 
to Congress, but has confined himself to the giving 
of mere outlines. Neither he, nor any other would-he 
financial reformer appears to have any definite idea as 
to what should be done, or where reform is most: 
necessary. There is, in fact, a woeful absence of cer- 
tainty of opinion in regard to this matter. This be- 
ing the case, Congress will undoubtedly have to sub- 
mit to a protracted, wearisome and wordy struggle, 
the reading of yard-long reports and terrifying tables 
of statistics. To reform our monetary system is a 
solemn, imposing task. 
perience and brains of the right sort. 
body knows something about, but not of, finance. 
There are even financial experts of great reputation, 
who, after years of thought and research, are com- 
pelled to admit their inability to find their way 
through the infinite intricacies of finance, currency and 
banking. At the present time, none of the country’s 
leading financiers agrees with the other in reference 
Every 


It is one that requires ex- 
Nearly every- 


to reform measures necessary to be adopted. 
one has his own ideas; every one thinks the other 
is wrong. The principal intention now is to make our 
currency more elastic, that is, to give it the capacity 
to expand and contract automatically, according to 
the legitimate demands of busmess. Financial re- 
formers think our currency system is entirely too 
rigid, and that this quality is responsible for the peri- 
odical monetary disturbances and crises in interest 
rates. There is, undoubtedly, some truth in this. At 
times, our money markets are abnormally easy, and, 
at other times, abnormally tight. Interest rates may 
be hovering between 2 and 4 per cent in the early 
months of the year, and between 6 and 185 per cent 
in the fall.. But it seems that imbecile speculation is 
primarily responsible for these disastrous fluctuations. 
Wall street has for several years drained the country’s 
financial resources. It is nearly always there that the 
monetary crisis becomes so acute and panicky. After 
speculation has been running riot during the first six 
months of the year, and vast amounts of money tied 
up in stocks and bonds, the banking community finds 
it hard to meet the crop-moving demand in the fall. 
This demand cannot be evaded, however. It has to 
be met, and the banks are, nolens volens, obliged to 
call in their loans and thus provoke liquidation in 
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The cry is often heard that there 
Statistical tables 
prove, however, that there is sufficient money in the 


security markets. 


is not enough money in the country. 


United States for all legitimate purposes, although 
not enough to cover these as well as stock-inflation 
purposes. To the “green” layman, it looks as if 
proper elasticity of circulation might be secured by 
reducing the elasticity of methods of stock watering 


and bull speculation in Wall street. 


te 
To Make Streets Safe 


A wELCoME New Year’s gift from the Municipal 
Assembly to the city of St. Louis would be the pas- 
sage of an ordinance providing for the lighting of all 
vehicles at night. At present only hacks are required 
to display lighted lanterns. Many of the most dis- 
astrous street-car accidents that have recently resulted 
in loss of life, to say nothing of injury to property, are 
due to the absence of lights on wagons. Collisions 
between wagons and street cars can only be averted 
by the mutual display of lights. The driver of « 
wagon can see the car’s light, but the motorman can- 
not see a wagon in localities where street lighting is 
poor, especially in the outlying districts. In the morn- 
ing, when the farmer drives to town, sleeping most of 
the way, he doesn’t even see the car’s light. Every 
large city in the country has long ago passed ordi- 
nances providing for the proper lighting of vehicles of 
all kind. 
displayed in a conspicuous place between sunset and 
sunrise. In New York each and every vehicle, except- 


In Philadelphia lights on vehicles must be 


ing licensed trucks, using the public streets or high- 
ways must show from one hour after sunset until one 
hour before sunrise a light, or lights, so placed as to 
be seen from the front and each side; such light or 
lights to be of sufficient illuminating power to be 
visible at a distance of two hundred feet; said light 
or lights to show white in front, colored, if desired, 
on the sides. In Chicago it is unlawful for any owner 
or driver of any wagon, truck, dray, cart, carriage, 
cab, omnibus, bicycle, or other wheeled vehicle to use 
the streets of the city without having displayed after 
the hours of 8 p. m., during the period commencing 
with April first and ending October thirty-first, after 
6 p. m., during the period commencing with November 
first and ending March thirty-first, one or more lights 
or lanterns. Our City Fathers should put St. Louis 
in the same category with these cities. 
Company is entitled to that much aid from the city in 
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which it operates its lines. 


 & 
A Myopic Age 

THE modern hunger for education and knowledge 
proves alarmingly injurious to eye-sight. Anyone 
promenading up and down Olive street cannot but be 
surprised at the large number of persons wearing 
glasses. The person that does not need or wear glass- 
es is fast becoming a curiosity. Now this is something 
that merits earnest attention and investigation. The 
prospect held out by some that, a century hence, every- 
body will be afflicted with defective eye-sight and 
forced to the use of glasses, is not a pleasant one. A 
nation or race of weak-eyed people cannot be expected 
to belong to the fittest, or those which survive. In the 
struggle for existence, the intensity of which is stead- 
ily growing, strong, normal eye-sight is one of the best 
prerequisites to success. This is well-known, but not 
borne in mind as much as it should be by those who 
constantly strain their eyes in every conceivable way, 
or by parents who allow their ignorant children to 
abuse their eyes in a shockingly foolish and unneces- 
sary manner. The number of be-spectacled children 
of tender age is frightfully large at the present day. 
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Much of the prevailing abuse of the eyes may be traced 
to faulty educational methods. The young and stil 


undeveloped eyes of the child have to bear a terrible 


strain in our schools. Knowledge is, so to say, being 
beaten into them with a club. Between reading and 
writing at school and reading and writing at home, 


for hours at a stretch, the child’s eye is practically 
compelled to go the pace that kills. Eye-specialists are 
a unit in declaring that poor light and poor methods 
in schools and colleges must be held responsible for 
most of the large number of cases of myopia. In 
reference to this, a writer in the Atlantic has the fol- 
lowing to say: “In the early part of the last century, 
we find attention first called to the relations existing 
between the myopic eye and the demands of civilized 
life. Within a comparatively few years more complete 
and systematic examinations of the eyes of school chil- 
dren have been made, so that, to,day, we have as a 
basis for our statistics the examination of the eyes of 
over two hundred thousand pupils of all grades. An 
analysis of these examinations shows that, in the pri- 
mary schools, nearly all the children enter with normal 
eyes. In the higher grades twenty-five per cent have 
become myopic, while in university life the percentage 
of myopia has increased to from sixty to seventy per 
cent, which shows that the number of near-sighted pu- 
pils increase from the lowest to the highest schools, 
and that the increase is in direct proportion to the 
length of time devoted to the strain of school life.” 
This writer cannot be accused of exaggeration, for 
his statements are verified by everybody who has 
given the matter any degree of attention. It would 
seem, therefore, as though the time had arrived to 
investigate more thoroughly and more frequently and 
to inaugurate proper reforms in our educational sys- 
tems and institutions. Education is a great thing of 
great value, but it is dearly bought, if obtained at the 
price of a pair of good, sound eyes. Too much read- 
ing and too much study constitute a weariness of the 
mind and of the eye. And the worst feature of all 
this is, that the eye is frequently ruined in the reading 
of useless, inane stuff, such as is contained in trashy 
novels and sensational, puerile newspapers. Consider- 
ing the immense amount of knowledge that is imbibed 
these days, one should think that this ought to be 2 
singularly enlightened age. Instead, however, of being 
that, it is an age of myopic pseudo-knowledge and 
idiotic scientific and literary fads. 


% % 
A Dearth of Jebus 


Ir is a wonderful fact that, while the public has 
been raising a cry for more hotels and street cars io 
meet the large present demand and the greater one 
coming with the World’s Fair crowds, little has been 
heard in favor of an improved cab service. If there :s 
any one thing more than another that marks the pro- 
vincial character of St. Louis, it is the absence of clean 
and shiny cabs, hansome and coupés, dashing about 
the streets, or standing at convenient corners for the 
use of the many people who could not only well af- 
ford to pay a reasonable cab-fare, but would be grate- 
ful for the opportunity. It is not going too far to say 
that this city has no public cab service. At least, if it 
has, no one would ever know it. Nearly all the 
respectable cabs that may be hired, repose in livery 
stables, and to secure one not only takes time but a 
long purse. In New York, Boston, Chicago and even 
in cities smaller, a cab may be summoned in any quar- 
ter at any moment, and, thanks to a reasonable tariff 
fixed by ordinance, no person of sober sense need be 
robbed by the cabby. Many theater-goers in good cir- 
cumstances, yet not rich enough to keep a private con- 
veyance or pay livery-stable prices, who now have io 
use the crowded street cars of an evening, to their 
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frequent discomfort and the damage to their good 
clothes, would be glad of a chance to travel at a mod- 
erate fare in a jolly hansom or clean coupé. The 
tourist arriving or departing, laden down with para- 
phernalia, is subject to great annoyance in having to 
push his way. through a congested street car, and if he 
happens to strike town during the busy rush of morn- 
ing or evening, he can not hope to find a seat at 
Eighteenth street. What a boon for him would be a 
comfortable cab at an honest fare! It has been said 
that the consolidation of all the railroad terminals in 
a union station and the bad condition of the streets 
have been the chief obstacles to a good cab service in 
St. Louis. However that may be, now that new 
terminals are planned, the streets in better shape and 
—let us hope—better accommodations assured to the 
strangers that enter our gates, may some wise in- 
vestors bring us a procession of cabs. The town will 
be several strides nearer the cosmopolitan goal when 
the merry crack of the Jehu’s whip is heard more 
often. 


* & 


Philanthropic Insurance Companies 


Dr. BrouarvDEL, the famous French medical scien- 
tist, who recently represented the French Academy 
of Medicine at the International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress at Berlin, makes the assertion that the German 
life insurance companies render most effective and in- 
telligent assistance in the warfare against the “white 
plague.” In Prussia, it will be remembered, work- 
men’s insurance against disease, illness, accident and 
death is obligatory. When this insurance law was 
enacted, many expressed their skepticism of its work- 
ings, and predicted that it would prove a useless and 
expensive experiment. Time, however, has demon- 
strated the sagacity of the government. The work- 
ing classes, including the most fanatical Socialistic 
elements, are well satisfied with results obtained and 
willing to admit that it is one of the best laws ever 
enacted by the Prussian Diet, and one that is unequiv- 
ocally in their favor and for their benefit. Of course, 
the insurance companies have also been benefited by 
the enactment of this law. It is said that the com- 
panies in the province of Brandenburg alone have de- 
rived a profit of three million marks in one year from 
obligatory insurance policies. The directors show 
their appreciation by setting aside, every year, large 
sums of money for the foundation and maintenance 
of consumptive sanitariums, and, strange to say, by 
pursuing this kind of practical philanthropy, they 
have benefited themselves still more. Dr. Brouardel 
explains this queer result as follows: “The insurance 
actuaries compiled statistics, which proved that one- 
third of the total number of workmen to whom, or 
to whose heirs, pensions or indemnities had been 
paid were victims of tuberculosis. The boards of di- 
rectors of insurance companies then asked whether it 
would not be more profitable to cure the invalids, and 
prevent death, instead of. paying out premiums and 
indemnities and pensions. Investigations made on these 
lines by the actuaries showed conclusively that the 
margin of profit would be considerably increased by 
adopting such a course, and this was done five years 
ago. After a lapse of three years, during which the 
sanitarium system had been establishedon a solid basis 
and brought into efficient working order, the actuaries 
were instructed to make new reports based on the 
data and statistics resulting from the three years’ 
trial. The result proved that no less than sixty per 
cent of the workmen who had left the sanitariums 
after treatment and cure did not, during an entire 
year, have a single day’s illness, such as to prevent 
them from going to church. There are now eighty- 
three sanitariums for consumptive workmen in the 








German empire, and Dr. Brouardel is willing to con- 
cede that the Germans are far ahead of other coun- 
tries in their methods of laying low one of the most 
dreadful and insidious diseases which afflict civilized 
mankind. It would seem as though American insur- 
ance companies should find it to their pecuniary ad- 
vantage to follow in the wake of their German rivals. 
Philanthropy can never be regarded as a dead loss. 
There are certain forms of it which result in practi- 
cal as well as ideal benefits of great value, and not 
alone to individuals, but also to the whole community 
or State. We have some great companies in the 
United States. It would be a comparatively sma}] 
matter for them to indulge in practical philanthropy 
of the kind above indicated. By taking steps to safe- 
guard public health and to prevent the spread of dan- 
gerous diseases, they will show the right sort of gen- 
erosity as well as business foresight. Some of our 
millionaires might also be induced to set aside super- 
fluous wealth for the founding of sanitariums and 
hospitals. They would thereby ingratiate themselves 
more into public favor than by endowing libraries or 
educational institutions. Health is, after all, more 
important than education. A person suffering from 
disease does not care for books. Let us do a little 
more for public health, and not go altogether “daffy” 
on education. 


keke & 
FARCICAL SCIENCE 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


HAT funny people these scientists are! Each 
\W one presumes to be wiser than the other; 
each one is more posititve than the other. 

The eminent geologist calls the eminent astronomer a 


driveling fool, and the latter retaliates by calling the 


former a blind, stupid mole. Modern science fur- 
nishes lots of amusement to the poor, ignorant lay- 
men. It is an exhilarating burlesque. And it is per- 
fectly harmless and not expensive. Any male or fe- 
male of average intelligence may enjoy the show, and 
derive infinite delight from witnessing the legerde- 
main display of, and juggling with, facts; the acro- 
batic jumps at marvelously dazzling conclusions, and 
the kaleidoscopic variety of systems of science which 
are constantly paraded before a nonplussed and ad- 
miring audience, which, to paraphrase Lord Byron, 


“Stares, bewildered with the scene, 
Wondering what the devil it may mean.’ 


What fools these scientists be, and what fools they 
have for an audience! To-day, somebody tells us that 
we are not alive at all, that all life is a dream, and 
while we are engaged in scratching our bald heads, 
and setting the wheels in our brain a-going, trying 
to think out what we really are, some other fellow 
comes along and gravely informs us that we are, in 
fact, alive, and that all we have to do to convince 
ourselves of this is to bring a large barrel full of po 
tatoes up from the dungeons of our cellar. This is, 
of course, to be regarded as a “clincher,” one that ‘s 
sufficient to knock all the theories of Berkeley and hi; 
tribe of “cranks” into a cocked hat. 

Such is the state of science of the present day. No 
body seems to know which is which, what to believe 
and what not to believe. A bewildering, paralyziny 
array of scientific doctrines stares us in the face and 
smiles at us in a sardonic fashion. The more we a! 
taught, the more scientific we become, the great 
grows our ignorance and our gullibility. 

Like the dying Goethe, we long for light, mo 
light, but the darkness which surrounds us is con 
stantly growing more intense and more terrifying. T!\° 
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conclusion is gradually being forced upon us that all 
this scientific business is a monumental humbug, and 
that we know no more of the why and the what and 
the how than old Empedocles or Pyrrho or Plato did. 
While one of these scientists is tearing down, the 
other is building up. While one affirms, the other de- 
nies. While one sees a purpose in the stupendous 
mechanism of the universe, the other -declares it is 
all chance, the cruel pastime of a fiendish fool. 

No wonder that Ferdinand Brunétiére made 
the affirmation, a few years ago, that science is bank- 
rupt! The Frenchman, it seems, hit the nail on the 
head. “La Banqueroute des sciences” becomes more 
evident every day. There is preciously little in the 
scientific jargon of the day that deserves serious con- 
sideration. Most of these scientific theories constitute 
a mere juggling with words, and the more sonorous 
the polysyllables are, the more the unsophisticated mob 
wonders and applauds. Now this may make the “un- 
skillful laugh, but cannot but make the judicious 
grieve.” There is no system in modern science, or, if 
there is a semblance of system at all, it is built on 
extremely brittle foundations. 

There is the law of gravity, for instance. For 
many, many years, we have sworn by it; we have been 
born, educated, kicked, whipped and married by it. 
Our eyes have rolled in a fine frenzy whenever we 
pondered this awe-inspiring Newtonian theory of 
gravitation. Everything, we thought, had its begin- 
ning and its end in gravitation: The child gravitated 
toward the doting mother; the blushing maiden tow- 
ard the bearded, dashing lover, and tottering old age 
toward the grave. We have been rudely awakened, 
however. The scientific iconoclast has done his deed. 
For, the other day, Mr. Whitehouse, of New York, who 
considers himself a professional — scientist, startled 
everybody with the rude declaration that Newton was 
talking through his hat when he affirmed his belief 
in the existence of gravitation, that he, like his poor, 
old grandmother Eve, had permitted himself to be 
duped by a mere vulgar apple. According to Prof. 
Whitehouse, gravity is nothing else than electricity. 
This great scientific iconoclast is entitled to our sin- 
cere thanks for having freed us from the overpower- 
ing fallacy of gravitation. But he should be kind 
enough to explain to us what electricity is. Having 
progressed thus far, he might as well go a little fur- 
ther and try to ascertain what the nature of electricity 
is, or whether there is anything further behind it, as 
I am inclined to think there must be. A mere change 
of words will not do. Besides, Prof. Whitehouse 
should bear in mind that, some fifty years hence, an- 
other scientist might form the conclusion that what is 
known as electricity is mere gravitation. It seems to 
me that behind electricity there must be electron; be- 
hind electron, elect; behind elect, “e,” and behind “e” 
—nothing, absolutely nothing, and that nothing must 
be that something which we are all looking for, and 
which we have been looking for for many weary ages. 

Verily, science is a great bore, and a vexation of 
the spirit. It converts the universe into words, and 
words into—words again. The universe is undoubt- 
edly a little more than words, or else everything is of 
a very misleading nature. Words are mere sound, 
and, therefore, devoid of'substance. Or has sound a 
substance? Is there a scientist that has yet taken 
pains to find out whether the substance of sounds. is 
substantial ? 

These scientists might as well own up, and tell us 
plainly that they do not and never will know any- 
thing. What they hope to discover, or to have dis- 
covered, is a mere shadow, which recedes further and 
further as the investigation progresses. Modern sci- 
ence is chasing the Ideas of Plato, and this is a vex- 
ingly futile chase. A plague on all your systems, a 
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plague on all your hair-splitting. Be men, and ex- 
claim, like DuBois Reymond: “Jgnorabimus.” 


ree 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


BY MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


as well known in this country as in England. 

Indeed, he is to all intents and purposes an 
American author. For the greater part of the year he 
makes his home in New York. His three latest books 
have been brought out by New York publishers, R. H: 
Russell and the Harpers. His American audience is 
larger in numbers and warmer in sympathy than his 
English clientéle, as has been the case with some other 
notibe British authors, including Thackeray and 
George Eliot. Finally, the freer political atmosphere 
of this country is better suited to the poet who voiced 
“The Cry of the Little Peoples” than the close, pre- 
scriptive air of England. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has published twenty books of 
prose and verse, and he is only thirty-six years old. 
His literary reputation has been well established for a 
good dozen years in England, and is not now seriously 
questioned, even by the London Saturday Review, long 
his redoubtable foe. Yet, remarkable as has been Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s progress, until very lately he has feit 
that he had to fight every inch of the way. A brief 
sketch is here offered of his brilliant and interesting 
career. 

Richard Le Gallienne was born at Liverpool, Janu- 
ary 20, 1866. His grandfather was a Guernsey man 


NM RICHARD LE GALLIENNE is now quite 


and a Frenchman to boot; hence the patronymic which — 


hostile critics have always regarded as no small part 
of RKichard’s offending. Barring this grandfather, the 
family was of excellent English stock, into which a 
drop of Irish blood found its way, and, it may be taken 
for granted, helped in the making of the poet. Per- 
haps also it may be held responsible for Richard’s 
democratic proclivities. 

The poet’s father was a sound business man and 
determined to make another of his son. Richard was 
educated at Liverpool College and, in accordance with 
the paternal programme, was, at the age of sixteen, 
articled to a firm of chartered accountants. So one of 
the finest and most delicately artistic of living English 
writers owes nothing to either of the great English 
universities. Nor did Charles Lamb, it will be re- 
called,.who has also glorified the race of accountanis 
and whose drudgery at the desk’s dead wood began 
earlier and lasted far longer than did Le Gallienne’s. 

Richard felt he had the literary vocation from the 
moment of leaving college, but the paternal will pre- 
vailed, and so he served seven long, dreary years for 
Rachel in the office of the Liverpool accountant. But 
during this time he was zealous in acquiring a literary 
equipment. Book-keeping is not incompatible with a 
mild practice of literature, as Charles Lamb had 
proven. Young Le Gallienne soon began to test his 
vocation in the usual way, and even before leaving the 
chartered accountant, he had made for himself quite a 
literary reputation in South Lancashire. As an ex- 
ample of his early leanings toward singularity, it is 
pointed out that he “raved over Walt Whitman’s po- 
etry to hard-headed Lancashire people, who could see 
neither rhyme nor reason in the rugged lines of the 
wild man of the West, but admired Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
genius in perceiving the genius they could not discern 
underlying the ‘Leaves of Grass.’” It is not amiss to 
recall that Robert Louis Stevenson also professed a 
great admiration for Whitman and wrote a splendid 
essay in justification thereof. 

The zstheticism of the ’80’s was not without its in- 
fluence on the young poet, and indeed he was ere long 
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to be recognized as a leading exponent of that pe- 
culiar cult of beauty and hedonism. How far and how 
fatally some of its votaries were led, is now weil 
known. Le Gallienne stopped, as is his wont, in time. 
If there was any artistic virtue in the affectation, he 
got it and profited by it. If there was moral evil and 
degeneracy in it—as is now suspected—he contrived to 
escape it; at any rate he did not set out to justify it dy 
his personal example. This is what the most various- 
ly and brilliantly talented of the zsthetes attempted to 
do, and, failing, wrought the most peculiarly mephitic 
scandal of our time. 

The hero in one of Le Gallienne’s romances plans 
a murder, but, instead, goes out and chases butter- 
flies. There is something more than exquisite 
dilettanteism in this dénouement. Richard has dem- 
onstrated his ability to change his hand, both in life 
and in literature. 

And even while indulging the vagrom humors of 
youth, Le Gallienne, with a sagacity for which the 
critics have not always given him credit, never lost 
sight of his objective. 

Having abandoned his ledgers, he went up to Lon- 
don, where, for some months, he acted as secretary to 
Wiison Barrett. Then he joined the staff of the Star 
as literary critic, in which capacity he obtained his first 
blush of fame. This prepared the way for his genuine 
literary début with “The Book-Bills of Narcissus,” 
which, in the estimation of many critics, still remains 
one of his most charming works. The book at once 
established Le Gallienne’s reputation, which was pres- 
ently confirmed by his “George Meredith; Some Char- 
acteristics,” a just and subtle appreciation. 

But the thing which compelled the world in gen- 
eral to take note of young Mr. Le Gallienne, was his 
happily timed “The Religion of a Literary Man.” De- 
unciatory advertisement on the part of the English 
clergy helped to make both book and author famous. 
The most unfriendly critics—and the pack were after 
Richard in those days—were obliged to confess that 
he had “arrived.” f 

This was in 1893, and since that time the world 
has occupied itself a good deal with Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne. Also, it is to be said, the world thinks 
better of him than ever. Though he has published 
twenty books, he has written no conspicuously bad 
one, and he has added immensely to the delight of 
English readers. Few contemporary English writers 
have been so prolific as Mr. Le Gallienne—Kipling is, 
of course, a remarkable exception. In spite of this 
great sum of literary work (to which should be added 
much journalizing, both in this country and England, 
lecturing, etc.) it cannot be denied that Le Gallienne 
has shown a corresponding artistic growth. To-day 
his work is firm and mature, proving the full knowl- 
edge of life into which he has come, while the delicate 
fancy, the style, exquisite alike in prose and verse, are 
as alluring as ever. 

Following is the record of Le Gallienne’s literary 
production to date: 1890, The Book-Bills of Narcis- 
sus; George Meredith—Some Characteristics; 1892, 
English Poems; 1893, Religion of a Literary Man; 
1894, Prose Fancies; 1895, Robert Louis Stevenson— 
An Elegy and other Poems; 1896, Prose Fancies, Sec- 
ond Series, Retrospective Reviews; 1897, Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam; 1898, The Romance of Zion Chapel ; 
1899, Young Lives, The Worshipper of the Image; 
1900, Rudyard Kipling—A Criticism; Travels in Eng- 
land, Sleeping Beauty and other Prose Fancies; 1901, 
The Life Romantic; 1902, Mr. Sun and Mrs. Moon, 
Perseus and Andromeda, An Old Country House, 
Hafiz (on the way). 

To the foregoing should be added a new series of 
translations from the Rubaiyat, first published in the 
St. Louis Mirror, two years ago. 
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A MORALITY PLAY 


BY S. O. HOWES. 


HE Yiddish purveyors of amusement in this 
| country have recently given New York theater- 
goers a startling deviation from their accus- 
tomed menu of problem plays and shapely limbs. The 
reproduction of “Everyman,” an old-time morality 
play, at Mendelssohn Hall, calls for extended com- 
ment, for the play itself, aside from its serious im- 
port, has great interest for the bibliophile and student 
of the early drama. This reproduction was first given, 
earlier in the year, in London, by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society, and there excited such interest as to in- 
duce its representation in America. 

The history of the text now used, establishing the 
sources of the play, keeping step with its trickling 
down to us through more than four centuries, has been 
carefully traced by Mr. F. Sidgwick, an English 
scholar. There are four versions, all bearing evi- 
dences of a common origin in an old Dutch play, 
“Elckerlijk,” the earliest text now extant having been 
published in 1495. The other versions of the text are 
a low German, a Dutch and a Latin. The last-named, 
published in 1536, has for its title “Homulus.” Its 
authorship is buried in some obscurity, but the patient 
grubbing of the bookworm has unearthed, with a rea- 
sonable show of evidence, the fact that it was written 
by Peter Dorland, a historian and theologian of a 
speculative and mystic turn of mind, who lived at 
Diest, during the latter part of the Fifteenth Century. 

Of the English texts there are four extant as fol- 
lows: 

(1.) A fragment; in the British Museum, con- 
taining the latter two-thirds of the play: it bears the 
colophon, “Imprynted, at London, in Fletestrete, by 
me, Rycharde Pynson, prynter to the Kynges most 
noble grace.” 

(2.) A fragment; in the Douce collection in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford: “Imprynted, at London, 
in Fletestrete, at the Sygne of the George, by Rychard 
Pynson, prynter unto the Kynges noble grace.” 


(3.) An edition printed by John Scott, or Skot. 
Two copies of this are known, a complete one in the 
library of Mr. Huth, and the other in Salisbury Ca- 
thedral Library. 

(4.) Another edition; printed by Scott, bearing 
his colophon: “Imprynted at London, in Poules 
Chyrche Yarde, by me, John Scott.” This is in the 
3ritwell Library. 

Certain references to the confession and other rites 
of the church betray the priestly profession of the 
author. The writers of that elder day were possessed 
of a fine gift of nomenclature—a simplicity and un- 
erring sureness of touch. Writing was then not so 
much a business as now and only those wrote who 
were dominated by sincerity and feeling. A child of 
seven would understand this allegory, and yet it is by 
no means puerile. Herein is typified the common lot 
of mortals and the helplessness of all earthly posses- 
sions to defer for one day the final dissolution. The 
play opens with a prologue, spoken by Messenger, 
who calls upon man to think upon the ephemeral na- 
ture of life. Then God speaks and upbraids man for 
seeking only brutish pleasures and summons Death 
and lays upon him this command: 

“Go thou to Everyman, 

And show him in my name 

A pilgrimage he must on him take, 

Which he in no wise may escape; 

And that he bring with him a sure reckoning 

Without delay or any tarrying.” 

Everyman, when apprised of his debt to be paia, 
seeks to bribe Death, like some of our modern live- 
too-fasts, and says: 
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“O Death, thou comest when I had thee least in mind; 
In thy power it lieth me to save, 

Yet of my good will I give thee, if ye will be kind— 
Yea, a thousand pound shalt thou have— 

And defer this matter till another day.” 


3ut Death will not grant even a day’s respite. Then 
Everyman sorrowfully calls upon his friends to bear 
him company to that Dark Shade. First he entreats 
Fellowship, who, seeing his bodily distress, generously 
proffers any assistance, but, when he learns what is 
sought of him, coldly refuses. When reminded by 
Everyman of his promise to help, he says: 


“I wot well I said so truly; 

And yet if thou wilt eat, and drink, and make good 
cheer, 

Or haunt to women, that lusty company, 

I would not forsake you, while the day is clear, 

Trust me verily.” 


Then Everyman, with a heavy heart, turns to 
Kindred, Cousin and Goods, imploring each in turn to 
accompany him on the long journey. They all offer 
excuses. Goods says: 


“Nay, Everyman, I sing another song. 

I follow no man in such voyages; 

For an I went with thee 

Thou shouldst fare much the worse for me; 
For because on me thou didst set thy mind, 
Thy reckoning I have made blotted and blind, 
That thine account thou cannot make truly; 
And that hast thou for the love of me.” 


Good Deeds is then supplicated, who piteously an- 
swers: 
“Here I lie, cold in the ground; 
Thy sins have me sore bound, 
That I cannot stir.” 


Knowledge, Good Deeds’ sister, then leads Every- 
man to Confession, “that cleansing river,” wherefrom 
he emerges with his Good Deeds 


“Whole and sound 
Going upright upon the ground.” 


He calls upon other counsellors, among them Five 
Wits, all of whom forsake him in his need, leaving 
only Good Deeds to bear him company in his descent 
to Death. 

Everyman’s final prayer reminds one strikingly of 
Francois Villon’s ballade in epitaph of his own execu- 
tion. 


“Into thy hands, Lord, my soul I commend; 
Receive it, Lord, that it be not lost; 

As thou me boughtest, so me defend, 

And save me from the fiend’s boast, 

That I may appear with that blessed host 


That shall be saved at the day of doom. 
In manus tuas of might’s most 
For ever commendo spiritum meum.” 


The author’s choice of Doctor for epilogue spokes- 
man would seem a trifle ironic, but, be that as it may, 
the lines so fittingly sum up the moral of the whole 
play that I cannot forbear quoting them. 


“This moral men may have in mind; 

Ye hearers, take it of worth, old and young, 

And forsake pride, for he deceiveth you in the end, 

And remember Beauty, Five-Wits, Strength and Dis- 
cretion, 

They all at the last do Everyman forsake, 

Save his Good-Deeds there doth he take. 

But beware, for an they be small 

Before God, he hath no help at all, 

None excuse may be there for Everyman: 

Alas, how shall he do then? 

For after death amends may no man make, 

For then mercy and pity do him forsake. 

If his reckoning be not clear, when he do come, 

God will say ite maledicti in ignem eternum. 

And he that hath his account whole and sound, 

High in Heaven he shall be crowned; 

Unto the which place God bring us all thither 

That we may live body and soul together. 

Thereto help the Trinity, 

Say ye, for saint charity.” 


It is an odd chance that has saved from oblivion 
this bit of atmosphere from the Middle Ages—a little 
leaf blown down the windy avenues of Time into the 
garish light of a Twentieth century playhouse. The 
spectacle throws a clairvoyant spell about the beholder, 


showing in panoramic succession a past where doubt 
did not exist and a simple faith in God’s Word was the 
possession of every professed Christian. Its exploita- 
tion by its managers is a trading of religious sentiment 
for commercial purposes solely, to be sure, just as is 
the presentation of “Ben Hur,” “Mary of Magdala” 
and “The Eternal City,” but, unlike these last named, 
“Everyman” was written in a reverent spirit. Therein, 
lies a world of difference. These other religious plays 
are simply new wine poured into old bottles and 
precious poor stuff at that. “Everyman” is a draught 
of aqua vita—a stirring sermon. 


ke te 
LIKE RATS IN A TRAP 


BY W. O. MCGEEHAN.. 


the Belvedere Cove and tore one of the house- 

boats from its mooring. The ebb tide whirled 
it rapidly through the darkness into Golden Gate 
Strait. 

Inside the house-boat, young Mrs. West was weep- 
ing wildly because the sound of the rushing water ter- 
rified her. She paid no attention to the man who was 
trying to comfort her, though, a short hour previously, 
she had assured him that death with him would be far 
preferable to life in her husband’s company. From 
weeping she fell to upbraiding the man bitterly. 

Certainly, Langham was nio saint. It was as much 
as a woman’s reputation was worth to be even or- 
dinarily friendly with him. But in this instance, per- 
haps the only one, he appeared in the role of The 
Moth. 

Only an almost imperceptible expression of annoy- 
ance clouded his handsome, clear-cut face as he list- 
ened to the frenzied little woman’s vituperations, 
which were uncouth and strong. The animal instinct 
of self-preservation in her, being several million years 
old, broke through the light crust of civilization, which 
is only a few thousand years old. 

A heavy wave shattered one of the small windows 
and some of the water splashed into the room. Mrs. 
West ran to a corner and crouched in a pitiful heap, 
burying her fluffy, golden head in her hands as though 
to shut out the gathering shadows of death. 

“Laura,” began Langham soothingly. 

“Don’t speak to me,” she cried. “I hate you. Oh, 
my God, to die with you!” 

And for some time she continued to assure Langham 
that she hated him, occasionally wailing words of re- 
pentance and intermittently praying for mercy. ‘The 
man braced himself against the wall, waiting the end 
with the calmness of utter helplessness. The noisy 
waters lapped the sides of the house-boat with greedy 
tongues. 

Suddenly Langham moved toward the broken win- 
dow and listened intently. The woman looked up and 
noted the movement. 

“What is it?” she cried, half mad with eagnerness, 
rushing over and clutching his arm. As she spoke, 
she, too, heard the faint panting of a launch’s engine. 

“Try to compose yourself,” he said, “the danger is 


A BOISTEROUS norther swept suddenly through 


past.” 

A voice came from the darkness, above the sound 
of the rushing water. “Laura!” some one was shout- 
ing. 

“My husband!” cried the woman. “Oh, God! is 
there no mercy for me? Oh, you—you—” 

Langham laughed quietly. “Do you think that | 
intend to let him find me? Perhaps you think that | 
will ask him to save me, too? My dear lady, give m¢ 
credit for a little sense of humor and—oh, pull your 
self together. I will lock myself in the next room and 
continue the cruise alone.” 
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“Laura!” called the voice. 

“Better answer him,” suggested Langham. 

He opened the door leading into the other room 
and stood looking at her for a moment with an iron- 
ical smile. She stared at him blankly. A trace of her 
former infatuation struggled to assert itself in some 
way. 

“Harry!” she murmured, moving toward him, ir- 
resolutely. But the water outside was very dark and 
cold. 

“T trust that I have your forgiveness,” he said, 
mockingly, “good-bye.” The door slammed and the 
key was turned. 

Almost at the same instant there came a heavy 
pounding at the outer door. Mrs. West rushed tow- 
ard it and shot back the bolt. A big bearded man, 
dripping wet, bounded -in and snatched her into his 
arms, calling her by many endearing names. She was 
hastily bundled into the launch. The chug-chug of 
the engine grew fainter and fainter, dying out in the 
turmoil of water. 

Langham reappeared from the other room and 
quickly bolted the door. There were several inches of 
water on the floor and it swished to and fro restlessly 
as the house-boat rose and fell. It carried with it a 
bedraggled feather boa of Mrs. West’s,- much the 
worse for immersion. 

Langham picked the thing up and flung it from him 
contemptuously. “It’s not hard to die,” he muttered, 
“but to die like a rat in a trap for that!” 

He had been jostled back to the inner door. Some- 
thing touched him lightly on the shoulder, causing 
him to start back with a cry almost of terror. A slight, 
girlish figure was standing in the doorway leading into 
the room where he had been hidden. The face was 
ghastly white, contrasting vividly with the simple 
black dress, but the features were calm and composed. 
For an instant Langham was thrilled with. supersti- 
tious dread, then he saw that it was Mrs. West’s maid. 

“Where have you been?” he asked, firing question 
after question in rapid succession. “Didn’t you know? 
Why didn’t you show yourself? Where were you hid- 
ing? Why—” 

“T know,” she said simply. 
you. I love you.” 

“But it is death,” he cried in bewilderment. 

“Yes, I know,” she replied, as quietly as before, 
“but it was my only chance. I have you all to myself, 
now.” 

“You poor little girl,” said Langham, brokenly, “to 
die for a brute like me.” He went over to her and 
slipped an arm around her slight form. She let her 
head fall contentedly on his shoulder and slid one 
arm around his neck. 

Outside the waves rushed by with an ominous 
gurgling, and at every instant more water splashed 


“I wanted to be with 


through the broken window. 

“God forgive me!” said Langham brokenly, “you 
poor little child.” 

The girl disengaged herself suddenly. 

“No!” she cried sharply. “Be yourself. Die like 
a man I worshiped. Laugh at death as you laughed 
at everything else. I don’t want your softer side, I 
want you—you.” 

Langham only half suppressed an oath. 
broke in on him—a light that burned. 

“My God! I never knew a good woman in all 
my life!” he exclaimed, bitterly. Then his expression 
became almost tender again. He held out his arms 
and she snuggled into them with a little sigh of con- 
tentment. 


A light 


“Kiss me,” she whispered, lifting her face te his. 
The watery tongues lapped more greedily against 
the sides of the house-boat as it whirled along toward 


the open sea. From Town Talk. 
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MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISES 


BY STEPHEN J. RUSSELL. 


pal ownership of public utilities. In a series of ar- 
ticles it has tried to convince itself and its readers 
that municipal ownership has been a flat failure in 
England, and that every city that has tried it reports 


Ts London Times is bitterly opposed to munici- 


increasing taxation and losses on the investment. It. 


seems, however, that the Thunderer had an ulterior, 
and only surmisable, purpose in conducting its pro- 
tracted campaign against the municipalization of pub- 
lic utilities, and that its articles were based on utterly 
irresponsible, or intentionally falsified, information, 
for several of the largest cities of England have 
stepped to the front with enthusiastic reports upon 
the merits and benefits of municipal ownership. 

The City of Nottingham seems to have been most 
successful in its investments. According to the London 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, the inhabi- 
tants of that city have reason to be well satisfied with 
the results so far obtained from municipal ownership, 
for they have gained material as well as ideal advan- 
tages in every direction. Nottingham owns its own 
markets, cemeteries, supplies of water, gas and elec- 
tric light and power, and the tramway service is un- 
der municipal management. It is authoritatively 
stated that, in the course of five years, $720,000 has 
been turned into the treasury as the surplus derived 
from these various undertakings after charges for 
interest and sinking funds were liquidated. 
ings are expected to increase steadily, as the capital 
invested in these enterprises—over $15,000,000—is re- 
paid. 

Profit is not, however, the sole object of these 
municipal services. The collective interests of the 
community are systematically regarded. The charges 
for water are moderate, not exceeding 42 cents per 
quarter for a tenement or cottage with a rental of 
$50; and the Town Council is satisfied with a small 
margin for the common good after the interest charges 
have been provided for. The quarterly charges for 
municipal gas range from 28 to 34 cents a thousand 
feet, and the electric light and power services are cor- 
respondingly low. The tramways have been extended 
and electric power has been substituted for horse- 
power, and fares have been lowered; the wages of 
the men have been increased, and their working hours 
reduced; and public comfort has been promoted by 
improved accommodations. All these undertakings 
would yield better financial returns, if owned and con- 
trolled by private corporations, but the city does not have 


‘Lhe earn- 


to set aside large amounts every year for interest and 
dividend upon—as is generally the case—inflated cap- 
italization. Municipal trading is less commercial in its 
aims than private enterprises. It ministers to the com- 
fort, welfare and convenience of the _ public. 
It is financed with 
repayment of capital 
for within thirty 
being written off for 
and reserves being accumulated for 
While the profits from such municipal undertakings 
are materially reduced, they yet serve to diminish the 
burdens of local taxation and promise to become in 
time a highly remunerative investment. 

The City of Nottingham provides, also, for the 
intellectual growth of its citizens, and upon a very ex- 
tensive scale and according to modern and practical 
methods. It has an admirable free library system, 
with a central library and reading room, thirteen dis- 
trict libraries and two book deliveries. In addition 
to this, the city authorities have restored the historic 
castle and converted it into a permanent art-gallery 


caution and conservatism; 
invested being provided 
large 


years, percentages 


depreciation of plant 


emergencies. 
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and a museum of decorative art. There is, likewise, 
a natural history museum with large collections, and a 
municipal school of art, where systematic instruction 
is given with special reference to lace-making, the 
leading industry of the city. Furthermore, the mu- 
nicipality supports a college, where over four hundred 
students attend day classes and over sixteen hundred 
receive instruction at night. This institution is aided 
by government grants and private subscriptions,, but 
it is conducted by a committee of the Town Council, 
in which Oxford and Cambridge universities are 
equally represented. It is at once a training school, a 
technical school and an institution for secondary edu- 
cation in the highest sense. The citizens are exceed- 
ingly proud of this institution, because it is the only 
one in the United Kingdom maintained by a muni- 
cipality. This group of municipal institutions for the 
training of the masses at low cost and for the eleva- 
tion of public standards of taste and refinement is un- 
rivaled in either England or Scotland, unceasing and 
varied as the energies of the progressive town councils 
have been. 

Nottingham has also taken up the sewage problem 
on Birmingham lines of filtration and irrigation, and 
now has a self-supporting farm of two thousand 
acres. It has introduced the allotments system in the 
suburbs so successfully, that the city is surrounded 
with workingmen’s gardens. It has built many dwell- 
ings for artisans and reconstructed the unwholesome 
slums of the ancient boroughs. It has opened numer- 
ous parks, encircled the town with broad boulevards, 
and carried out a series of costly improvements in all 
Central 
and district baths have been established at great ex- 
pense, municipal cemeteries have been opened, and 
the markets have been enlarged and improved. 

If the indebtedness of the city has been increased 
by municipal ownership investments, a large part of 


directions from the spacious market-square. 


it is of a remunerative kind, which, under sinking fund 
operations, will gradually be converted into sources of 
considerable local revenue for the relief of taxpayers. 

Municipal ownership has been tried in many large 
British cities and with signal success. The Town Coun- 
cils are vying with each other in efforts of municipali- 
zation. They are no longer in doubt about the feasi- 
bility and practicability of owning and controlling 
their public utilities, and not deterred by idiotic in- 
sinuations that they are sowing the seeds of socialism. 
Every progressive Council is on its mettle and is de- 
termined not to be surpassed by its rivals. Every new 
experiment in municipal ownership is closely watched, 
and speedily imitated if the results are favorable. 
Councilmen are not only well-informed respecting 
their own enterprises, but they are also conversant 
with the achievements of other cities. If one Council 
lowers a gas rate, committees of other Councils which 
have not been equally successful or efficient are placed 
on their defense and closely questioned. Thus mu- 
nicipal ownership must be regarded as a stimulating 
and purifying factor in municipal administration, one 
that increases and, at the same time, safeguards the 
responsibility of officials, and arouses and maintains 
the interest of voters in their city’s affairs and prog- 
ress. 

Municipal ownership is no longer a theory. As it 
has been, and is being, practised with profit and suc- 
cess, there is every reason to believe that it wil! 
spread and find adherents, after a while, in quarters 
where it is now looked upon with contempt and sus- 
picion. Municipalization of public utilities is in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the age, and will be the most 
popular policy of city administrations as soon as voters 
have cut loose from political fanaticism, and learned 
to understand that there is no solid reason why a pub- 
lic utility should be profitable in the hands of private 
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individuals, and unprofitable in the hands of honest, 
well-selected and experienced city officials. There are 
still many who ask: Can such officials be elected? To 
reply to this in the negative would be equivalent to 
an admission that ignorance and corruption are inher- 
ent in human nature and human society. Such officials 
can and will be elected when they are really wanted. 


kek & 
COMPENSATION 


BY CLAY MACCAULEY. 


H! were I blind, I still should know 
() The splendid sun were shining: 
His warnith would, through the unseen glow, 
Fill eyes for vision pining. 


And were I deaf, I still should feel 
Elysian music round me: 

In soundless ears would yet be real 
The thrill that once had found me. 


So, were I dumb, ’twould matter not 
That words could ne’er be spoken: 
For soul to soul can voice its thought 

Though silence be unbroken. 


From the New York Independent. 
te bk & & 
FATE, THE EAVESDROPPER 


BY D. K. BRISTOW. 


66 WONDER,” said Carter, switching on the 
electric light, “whether I shall catch the 11:40 
to-morrow.” 

Agnew shut the door of the fencing-room. ‘Will 
it matter if you don’t?” he asked. 

“Will it matter if I don’t!” repeated Carter, with 
much scorn, facing round upon him. “You know I 
can’t get up to town till six if I miss it.” 

“Well ?” 

“Agnew, you are insulting. At noon to-morrow 
there will be laid upon the table in my chambers a 
brief—I see it this moment with the eye of prophecy 
—a brief in the case which is to make my reputation. 
And then you suggest that it doesn’t matter if I miss 
the early train!” 

The other smiled as he came forward in his neat 
fencing-jacket—a smile that lit up his dark and rather 
ugly countenance in a manner as unexpected as it 
was pleasant. 

“Divine optimism!” he exclaimed. “Then why 
spend your last hours in this employment, if, as I 
gather, you haven’t finished your packing?” 

“Packing be hanged!” responded his friend. “I have 
made up my mind for a last bout with you.” He 
walked across the room to where the rows of foils 
depended hilt downwards from the rack. “Besides,” 
he went on, as he looked for his own, “it isn’t only 
packing. I promised——” 

“I know what you are going to say,” broke in Ag- 
new, who had followed him. 

“Yes, we always follow the same programme when 
I go back, don’t we?” replied Carter, who, with his back 
turned, was examining the interior of his fencing- 
glove with some interest. “I go round to say good- 
bye, and she says she hopes I shall soon be home 
again, and I say I hope so too—and that’s all.” He 
turned round at the conclusion of this speech, and 
his expression was not a cheerful one. 

Agnew put one elbow on the narrow shelf above 
the disused fireplace. “Will it be—al/l—this time?” he 
asked, quietly, and without looking at his companion. 

“Oh! you mean shall I. . . ? No, not again 
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just yet.” Carter’s tone was gloomy. “I leave 
that for you, my boy,” he went on, in a would-be 
lighter strain; “lucky dog! you never have to say 
good-bye.” 

“Because I so seldom say good-day?” returned his 
friend, with a sigh. “Lucky! I don’t believe that, living 
here always, I see half as much of her as you do 
when you come home.” He rested his head on one 
hand, and with the fingers of the other began to trace 
patterns on the dusty green paint of the mantelpiece. 

Carter sat down on the bench against the wall, im- 
mediately under the row of foils. “Yes,” he said, re- 
flectively, tapping his feet with his weapon, “we are 
both deuced unlucky. I suppose it’s the knowledge 
of our mutual ill-fortune that keeps us from quarrel- 
ing.” 

Agnew raised his eyes from his uncleanly occupa- 
tion, and smiled. “I should have thought that knowl- 
edge wasn’t wanted.” 

“No more it is, thank Heaven. But you know, old 
chap,” went on Carter, rising, and laying down his 
foil, “we aren’t doing the proper thing—we aren’t do- 


” 


ing what’s expected of us. 


” 


“Surely you don’t seriously mean began 
Agnew, in surprise. 

“T do, though,” asseverated Carter; “it never seems 
to occur to people that two men can be—well, in the 
situation we are in with regard to her, and remain on 
speaking terms with each other, much less let it make 
no difference.” 

“Really?” 

“Rather not. And when you go about with the 
glowering visage which you sometimes present to the 
world, my boy,’—Carter put his hand on Agnew’s 
shoulder—“you give them wherewithal to draw false 
conclusions of the deepest dye. I am positive that in 
certain misguided circles we are looked on as deadly 
enemies—a sort of Surrey side-show, you know.” 

The deadly enemy gave a short chuckle. 

“In fact, I feel that I could almost inform you, 
with the proper intonation,” went on Carter, stepping 
back, “that ‘a time will come!’ And now I come to 
think of it,” he pursued, warming to his theme, “the 
proper thing to do would be to take the buttons off-—- 
supposing it were possible to do it.” He caught up 
his foil by the point. “Just that away,” he went on, 
swinging it to and fro with his finger and thumb round 
the button, “as the poet says, only I never can quote 
it correctly—the little gone, and what a difference! 
We should at least feel that we were playing our parts 
properly.” 

“Do you think she’d take the survivor?” asked the 
elder, half amused, half grave. 

“I’m not very certain of it, to be quite candid,” re- 
plied Carter, drawing on his glove. “Still, alas, we are 
not romantic enough to put it to the test. But, I say, 
Agnew, do stir yourself a bit; we shall be talking all 
evening.” He took down his mask. 

Agnew moved slowly from the fireplace. “I don’t 
feel inclined to begin, somehow,” he said, as he walked 
to the far end to get his foil. “However, we can talk 
afterwards.” 

“No secret villainy now!” called out Carter, who 
had taken up his place in the middle of the long room. 
“My button’s on all right—see that yours is!” 

“Absit omen!” muttered Agnew to himself. “Do 
shut up, Carter; that’s a horrid uncanny thing to say. 
Don’t you know that Fate sometimes listens at the 
door ?” 

“And deigns to take suggestions for catastrophes 
from our poor remarks? A very neat idea of yours; 
I salute in you the Ibsen of the future. At the same 
time I should be grateful if you would postpone your 
tragic meditations and hurry up.” He slipped on his 
mask with real or pretended impatience. 

































































Agnew came forward. He was examining the 
button of his foil with an air of assumed nonchalance. 
As he looked up. he caught Carter’s derisive glance 
through the close black wire of the mask, and he 
smiled in a rather shamrefaced fashion. 

“Tdiot!” was his friend’s comment. “Your Fate 
is no fencer if she fancies she can make a button 
drop off.” 

“One never knows,” retorted Agnew, as they fell 
on guard. 

The foils clicked and flickered in the strong light 
as the conflict went to and fro, with thuds of the 
fighters’ soft-soled shoes and now and then an ex- 
clamation. Carter, the better fencer of the two, and 
seldom touched, never in their frequent bouts found 
Agnew anything but a difficult opponent. He had en- 
durance and pertinacity, and when he did get home 
there was usually no doubt about the hit. At the 
end of five minutes or so the combatants stopped as 
though by mutual agreement, and took off their masks, 
both somewhat out of breath. 

“By George, you’ve no light hand, 
ter, laughing, as he rubbed the top of his right arm. 

“Tl’m awfully sorry, old fellow,” 
sailant, penitently. “It was very clumsy of me to hit 
you there.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize. You're fearfully difficult to 


” 


remarked Car- 


returned his as- 


keep out, you know. Have you kept count of the 
hits ?” 

“Three against me and two against you.” 

“Sure? I thought you got me three times too.” 

“No, I didn’t. But I bet you I hit you three times 
in the next five minutes.” 

“Not if I can help it,” retorted Carter; “but come 
on then.” And they began again. 


Scarcely a minute had elapsed before Agnew, after 
parrying an attack in sixte, disengaged and got in a 
neat ripoSte. “One!” he exclaimed, as Carter recov- 
ered. They both laughed, and stood an instant with 
dropped points till Agnew suddenly took the offensive 
with considerable vigor, whereupon there ensued what 
the uninitiated might have called a scrimmage. It 
terminated only as Agnew drove his point home with 
great force fair and square on his opponent’s breast. 
“Two!” he called out triumphantly. 


But, even as he shouted, why did the supple blade 
shorten instead of bending—why did he feel none of 
the well-known springy resistance—the foil was 
scarcely curved, and yet Agnew recovered as 
quickly as he could, but the end of his weapon seemed 
caught. Was Carter playing a trick—holding it ?— 
for he had put up his left hand to mark the hit 

was Carter 

“Carter! Carter! What is it?” he cried in an 
agony of horror and fear. For Carter's foil had clat 
tered to the floor, and he himself, with his chin thrown 
up, was reeling backwards, his hands, at the end of 
widespread arms, clutching at nothingness. Suddenly, 
with a sound like a sob, he swayed sideways, dropped 
heavily to the floor, struggled up on one elbow and 
sank back again. At the same moment Agnew’s eyes 
fell on his own foil, which he was still holding. “My 
God!” he said, and flung it down with a gesture of the 
extremest repulsion. 


The next instant he had snatched off his mask and 
was on his knees with Carter in his arms. There w:s 
infinitely more of terror and anguish on his own face 
than the removal of his mask revealed on Carter’: 
features, smitten though they were with a curious 
pallor. 


” 


“Frank! for Heaven’s sake . . 
“Touché!” gasped Carter; “you've got 
me .. .. this time old man.” 


“Oh, my God!” said Agnew again. “Let me see, 
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and shifting his hold a little he began with shaking 
hands to undo the buttons of the fencing-jacket. 

“Do—there’s a good fellow,” said Carter, jerkily. 
“Tt can’t be much.” . 

Agnew’s fingers, clumsy with haste, struggled with 
the innumerable buttons up the left side, which seemed 
as if they would never unfasten. All the while what 
held his eyes on the white surface was the little dark 
stain surrounding that tiny square hole. But it was 
not spreading. 

“Don’t be in such a—blue funk,” went on Carter, 
with an attempt at laughter, and added, much more 
faintly, “Fate—you were right.” 

Agnew gave a short, choking laugh. He had for- 
gotten their conversation. “Yes,” he returned, with a 
sort of spasm of merriment, “the cursed thing is 
broken clean off—an inch above the button.” He 
started as a door banged somewhere below., “Some 
one’s come in,” he muttered, attaching the shoulder 
buttons, : 

“What?” exclaimed Carter, rousing himself; “look 
here, they mustn’t find me like this—you’ll get into 
trouble—help me up.” 

“No! no! you can’t stand. Stop there and I’ll send 
him for a doctor.” 

“Nonsense—there’s nothing much wrong—only the 
shock. I’ll drive home and no one will know—otherwise 
they'll say it wasn’t an accident—because of her, you 
know. Give me a hand.” And setting his teeth he 
scrambled painfully to his feet, and stood uncertainly 
with Agnew’s arms round him. The footsteps, which 
had paused on the landing below, were now briskly 
mounting the last flight of*stairs. 

“You can’t stand,” reiterated Agnew, in despair; 
“it’s madness, and what does it matter?” 

But Carter paid no heed. 

“T’ll sit in the corner there—switch off that light 
—he won’t see—you send him off sharp.” It was 
sorely against Agnew’s better judgment, but there was 
no time to argue. Together they got to the bench in 
the recess by the gas-stove. Carter sank down on it 
at once, with his back to the door, trying, as Agnew 
could see before he turned off the light above him, to 
refasten his jacket with one hand. Agnew had 


scarcely withdrawn his hand from the switch before 


the door opened, and revealed the smiling face of M. 
Leblanc, the club fencing-master. Hardly knowing 
what he did, Agnew took a few steps toward him. 


“Ah! bon jour, messieurs,;’ said the Frenchman,. 


gaily; “vous faites donc assaut?” 
“Yes,” answered Agnew, and tried to add some- 
thing else, but his tongue was dry against his palate. 

“Bon. Mais M. Carter, quest-ce quwil a?” 

“Carter? Nothing, he’s—resting.” 

They both cast a glance in the direction of the 
dimly seen figure in the corner; not so dimly seen but 
that the significance of his attitude must, thought Ag- 
new, be very apparent. 

“Tiens! Il a lair détre bien fatigué,’ commented 
M. Leblanc. 

“T’m all -right,” said Carter, hastily, in a strange, 
breathless voice, without moving. 

Agnew was silent. He heard the Frenchman say 
something about his being a tiring opponent, and the 
remark, to his own surprise, filled him with spasmodic 
mirth. He was amazed to find himself laughing. 

“Voulez-vous,’ continued Leblanc, “que j’y reste 
pour vous rectifier?” 

“No,” stammered Agnew, “no, not to-day.” 

“No, no,” joined in Carter, half turning his head, 
“no, you make us nervous. Besides,” he added, half to 
himself, “I don’t know that we shall go on.” 

Agnew shivered. The situation was unbearable. 
If Leblanc would not go at once he must tell him. The 
light shone on the tense knuckles of the hand with 
which Carter was gripping the seat. 

“Ah, voila!” laughed Leblanc, décidément je m’en 
vais.” He took a few steps toward the door, and, as 
he turned in going to bestow a parting glance on Ag- 
new, standing like a statue in the center of the room, 
his foot struck against the hilt of his foil. Agnew 
sprang forward, but it was too late; the Frenchman 
had picked it up. 

“A qui ce fleuret?” he asked, holding it up. “On 
ne dott pais les laisser ” He stopped with an aud- 
ible catch of the breath, for his eye had run along the 
blade to the smeared and broken point. 

Agnew was speechless; he formed his lips to say, 
‘Tt broke,” but no sound came. The two men stared 
at each other, the same horror looking from the eyes 





of each. Yet Agnew knew that Carter had heard, had 
turned his head to look. He saw him rise stumblingly 
from his seat, steady himself by one hand against 
the wall, and then, by a supreme effort of will, come 
straight and even quickly into the glare of the electric 
light. He himself did not stir a finger, but Leblanc, 
visibly very anxious, dropped the broken weapon and 
came hastily back. And Carter stood for a moment 
with the light beating down on his fair crisp hair 
and ashy face, one arm across his body and a white 
smile on his lips. 

“M. Leblanc,” he said, slowly, looking from one to 
the other, “it was an——” He stopped as though 
seeking the word, put his hand to his throat, lurched 
suddenly toward them, and, slipping through the little 
fencing-master’s outstretched arms, fell forward at 
Agnew’s feet. 
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SHAKESPEARE AT ELSINORE 


BY J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY, 


[It was decided, on September 25th, to erect a monu- 
ment to Shakespeare at Elsinore. The poet’s bust will 
face the ‘‘Hamlet Terrace’’ of Kronborg Castle.] 


“But what is your affair in Elsinore?” 


REAT Spirit ranging free and wide 
C; O’er teeming land and throbbing tide, 
Dost thou not know us still and guide 
Our race from shore to shore? 
Yea, dost thou not, with gracious mien, 
Revisit each created scene 
Where long ago thy mind had been, 
From Rome to terraced Elsinore? 


Thou who didst make all lands thine own, 
Who thronged all natures round thy throne, 
Revealing them with light unknown 
To mortal man betore— 
Thou art the symbol, thy calm face 
The outward sign that Time shall place 
In every land to mark our race 
Far south to sombre Elsinore. 
From the Spectator. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL!LIST THAT 
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Truly an Age of 


Invention, 








The Bennington 


A WORD-WRITING TYPEWRITER, 


Destined to make back numbers of ex- 
isting typewriters. 

Has five new and valuable features of 
merit, any two of which would make a 
superior machine. 

No larger than existing typewriters. 

We are now offering to investors a 
limited amount of stock at 50 cents on 
the dollar. As soon as we have sold 
enough to complete equipment, manufac- 
ture and sell our machines, no more will 
be offered at any price. 

We want a few good men for active 
official positions, who will invest with us. 

If you are interested in the making of 
a choice investment, with prospects of 
40 to 60 per cent profit, and which 
carries with it first right or preference to 
a good position. 

Write us for Prospectus. 


Capital Stock, $1,500,000. Shares, $1.00 


The Bennington Typewriter Co., 


304-5 Lyceum Building, 
KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 





Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 





NEW BOOKS 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, are the 
publishers of the “Last Days of Pekin,” 


containing a series of letters of Pierre 
Loti, the French literary celebrity, to the 
Paris Figaro, written during the time 
of the Chinese troubles and the occupa- 
tion of Pekin by the allied troops. Parts 
of one of these letters, entitled “In the 
Imperial City,’ were at the time trans- 
lated for and published the Mirror. 
Like everything else written by Pierre 
Loti, the letters bear the imprint of his 


in 


reflective melancholy, his poetic senti- 
mentality, his dreaming philosophy. As 
Myrta L. Jones, the translator, informs 
us, Loti’s account “of his experiences in 
China is very personal and very national, 
yet, exotic that it is, it presents such a 
vivid picture of certain phases of China 
that it is of value as the contribution of 
an observer possessing sympathy, imagi- 
nation and knowledge, as well as the 
literary sense, to the history of our own 
times.”’ Pierre Loti was deeply disgust- 
ed with the brutality shown by the allies 
towards the Chinese, and markedly 1m- 
pressed with Chinese art and civilization. 
This may be inferred from the following 
“The fumes of the 


opium keep us awake until very late, in’ 


Lotiesque passage: 


a state of mind that is both lucid and at 
We have never 
until now understood Chinese art; it is 


the same time confused. 


revealed to us for the first time to-night. 
In the beginning we were ignorant, as is 
all the world, of its almost terrible 
grandeur until we saw the Imperial City 
the Son of 
nocturnal hour, 


that in 


walled palace of 
at 


and the 


Heaven; this 


the 


now, 


amid fragrant fumes rise 


clouds in our over-heated gallery, our 
impressions of the big, sombre temples, 
of the yellow enameled roofs crowning 
that rise above 


the ‘Titantic buildings 


terraces exalted above 
to 


This translation is, occasion- 


of marble, are 


mere captivated admiration respect 
and awe.” 
ally, stiffly literal, but, on the whole, of 
decided merit, skill and finish. As a 
piece of artistic book-making, the vol- 
ume deserves special mention. The many 
illustrations are of decided interest. 
fe 

Phe December number of The /nter- 
national Studio, published by John Lane, 
New York, is truly superb. It is a num- 
ber that deserves to be in the hands of 
every lover of real art. Among the il- 
lustrated articles we note the following: 
“The Centenary of Thomas Girtin; His 
and Work,” Walter Shaw 
“Some Scottish Do- 
mestic Fittings and Decorations,” by W. 
R. Watson, and “A 
painter; John Lavery,” by James Stanley 


Genius by 


Sparrow ; Recent 
Cosmopolitan 


Little. The illustrations are exceptionally 
good and of rare merit. 
ao 

An interesting volume for music-lov- 
ers is “The Organ and Its Masters,” by 
Henry C. Lahee, a well-known authority 
As the author 
explains in his preface, “this book is in- 
tended to fill, or partly fill, a vacancy in 
literature, by gathering under 
one tolerably consecutive ac- 
count of the noted organists from the 


on subjects of this kind. 
musical 
cover a 


earliest times down to the present day, 
and at the same time to keep in touch 
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Weddings 


The correct forms and very latest shapes and styles 
in Fine Engraved 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 


Etc., are to be had at the J. BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 
Also Finest Engraved Visiting Cards, 
Society Stationery, Etc. 


Mr. Cras. A. Wauan, for many years with the E. Jaccarp Jewe.ry 
Co., is Manager of our Stationery Department. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Locust and Seventh Streets. 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. # Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 
RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 


FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER. Manager. 
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PAINTINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
FAC-SIMILES, 


CARBONS. 
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NOONAN & KOCIAN’S, 


617 Locust Street. 








Established 1850. 
THe OLD RELIABLE. 
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“The World's Grandest Jewelry Establishment.”’ 
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Diamond Rings at $10.00, $20.00, $25.00° 
$35.00, $50.00, $75.00, $100.00 and up to 
$3,500.00. 

Diamond Studs at $7.00, $10.00, $25.00 
$50.00, $75.00, $100 and up to $1,000.00. 
Diamond Lockets at $7.00, $10.00, $12.50, 
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with the development of organ-building 
and of organ-playing.” The biographi- 
cal references of the book have been 
taken from the most reliable authorities. 
Haendel and Bach come in, of course, 
for extended notices. On page 92, we 
read that “Bach started from the organ, 
and remained faithful to it to the last 
day of his life. All his productions in 
other departments, or, at any rate, all his 
sacred compositions, are merely an ex- 
pansion and development of his organ 
music; this was to him the basis of all 
creation, the vivfying soul of every form 
he wrought out. Consequently in this 
he, of the two composers, must have 
been capable of the greater work—the 
greater, not merely in technical com- 
pleteness, but also in the perfected 
adaptation of its purport to the instru- 
ment. When once we are clear as to 
this, the accounts handed down to us 
are equally clear, and leave no doubt in 
our minds that Haendel’s organ-playing 
was not, properly speaking, characterized 
by style in the highest sense—was not 
that which is, as it were, conceived and 
born of the instrument. It was more 
touching and grateful than Bach’s; but 
the proper function of the organ is 
neither to touch nor to flatter the ear.” 
The author indulges in interesting com- 
ments on modern organ-recitals. He 
finds much to criticise in the prevailing 
fashion of vulgarizing the “king of in- 
struments.” “It is doubtful,” he ‘says, 
“whether the ‘popularization’ of the or- 
gan, on which so many concert organists 
have dwelt, has done anything at all 
towards inculcating a love of organ 
music into the breast of what we are ac- 
customed to call the public.” Further 


on, we read the following pointed and 
timely remarks upon organ-fads: “It is 
\o be hoped that in a few years, in view 
of the tremendous activity in organ- 


building and in education of organists, 
the ‘storm fantasia’ and the orchestral 
transcription will be rolled back to the 
woods and the plains, and serve to soothe 
the savage Indian, and to please the 
bronco-buster and cow-puncher, who 
will thus be gradually prepared, as their 
more Eastern forefathers have been, for 
the higher forms of organ music.” The 
volume is neatly bound and of superior 
typography. It contains various illustra- 
tions, among them a photogravure of 
the great Bach. .L. C. Page & Co., Bos- 
ton, are the publishers. Price $1.60 net. 
‘fe 

Gelett Burgess is a writer that has his 
future not behind, but still before him. 
healthy and really humorous humor; of 
He is possessed of the right sort of 
an original way of looking at men and 
things, and of the capacity of detecting 
romance in directions where but few 
others would care to look for it. This 
characteristic of this young, rising, brainy 
writer is particularly noticeable in his 
lately-published work, entitled “The Ro- 
mance of the Commonplace,” containing 
a series of essays on all sorts of subjects, 
from “Dining Out” to “The Science of 
Flattery.” Nearly every one of these 
essays is good, enlivening, sprightly and 
instructive reading. They all abound in 
witticisms, ironic reflections and satiric 
comments. But they are also tinctured 
with fine, clean sentimentality and a 
beautiful spirit of poetic tenderness. Mr. 
Burgess is no carping, faithless and 
faith-mocking cynic. He thinks and feels 
humanly, and when we bid him fareweil 
at the end of his book, we do so in a 
happy mood and with a feeling in our 
mind and heart that this is, after all, a 
good old world to live in. In his intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Burgess expresses 
the opinion that “we are in the day of 
homespun philosophy and hand-made 





dogma. A kind of mental atavism has phize the universe. As being, in part, 

made science preposterous; modern as- wholesome reaction from the prevailing 
trologers and palmists put old wine into cult, I might call my doctrine Pagan 
new bottles, and the discussion of psy- Science, for the type of my proselyte is 
chomachy bids fair to revolutionize the the Bornese war chief peripatetic on 
Eternal Feminine.” “And so I, too,” he Broadway—the amusement wonderer. 
adds, “strike my attitude and aposto- . . . My philosophy must not be 
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Mr. Sprague Says 


4’ The public speaks well of the service at the new y 
Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. W 
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Every man needs a Smoking Jacket, 
Dressing Gown or Bath Robe, 


The kind that are warm and com- 


fortable, roomy with ample pockets; 
just the kind of a garment that 
cold weather suggests for the 


house. 


We have them! Splendid assort- 
ment from $3,500 to $20. 


Ask to see our special Smoking 
Jackets at $5.00. The quality 
very extra, and the selection can be 
made from a number of styles. We 
are also showing a superb line of 
fine Neckwear and mufflers for 
Christmas presents. Prices ex- 


ceedingly low. 


F. W. Humphrey 
Clothing Co., 
Broadway and Fine 
St. Louis. 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E, P TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS. TEXAS. 





HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, LONDON. 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS.” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


not to be entertained, but. to entertain 
ourselves.” To convey a half-way ade- 
quate idea of the author's style. of ro- 
mancing, we reproduce the following 
from the essay on “The Bachelor’s Ad- 
vantage”: “Try as he may, no young 
man can marry to please his whole ac- 
quaintance. The world, for the most 
part, still looks with patronizing ap- 
proval upon a girl’s wedding so long as 
she chooses, or is chosen by, a man not 
hopelessly impossible. She has em- 
braced an opportunity and usually her 
mother cultivates a grateful fondness for 
the son-in-law. If he has a scarcity of 
amiable traits, she will even manufacture 
them for him, and put them on the mar- 
ket with display. Not so the mother of 
the groom. She analyses the bride with 
incisive dissection, and it is hardly pos- 
sible that any woman shall be found 
quite worthy to mate with her son. It 
takes a woman to read women, she says, 
and the little wife has to make a fight for 
each step of the road from condescen- 
sion through complaisance to compli- 
ment.” This volume of delightful read- 
ing is of very attractive appearance, 
binding, typography and arrangement of 
contents being strikingly original. It is 
the right kind of a book to give to your 
relatives and friends for Christmas. 
Published by Paul Elder and Morgan 
Shepard, San Francisco. 
fe 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, is the 
author of “The Quest of Happiness,” a 
study of victory over life’s troubles. It 
is a book the reading of which cannot 
but console the afflicted, cheer the de- 
spairing, convince the doubting and 
strengthen the weak. The quest of hap- 
piness—who is not engaged in it? As 
long as the planets move in their orbits, 
man will seek happiness, but will fail 
to find it if he does not recognize that 
there is a Supreme Being above us, lov- 
ing and guiding all and that everything 
is as it should be and moving towards 
the appointed end. As Rev. Hillis well 
says, the quest of happiness is “at once 
the most fascinating of subjects, as well 
as the one in which there is most room 
for freshness of statement and variety of 
opinion.” The book under review is 
free from theological dogmatism and 
vexingly intricate theories. It is writ- 
ten in a terse, clear and forcible style 
and furnishes excellent reading of the 
right kind for the holiday season. Typ- 
ing, paging and binding of the volume 
are exceptionally good. Published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York. Price 
$1.50 net. 

fe 


Paul Elder & Morgan Shepard, San 
Francisco, are the publishers of a de- 
cidedly odd Christmas book, entitled “A 
Cynic’s Calendar, or Revised Wisdom,” 
by Oliver Herford, Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford and Addison Mizner. This little 
volume is full of Mephistophelian cyn- 
isisms brought up to date, bound in Bo- 
hemian fashion and altogether a singular 
sort of calendar for 1903. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 
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Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. ..* Demand these Brands. 


Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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The Stamford 
Odorless 
Blue Flame 
Gas Heater 


Will heat a good sized room for one 
and one-half of a cent an hour, and 
you can take it home under your 
arm, 


Backus Building, 


1011 OLIVE ST., 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


\.\ GOOD GAS GOODS. 


PHONE—Bell, Main 1143, 
Kinloch, C 659. 
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=i.s. Stine S038. : Choice selections of fine cut glass at 
KINLOOB, B, 1985 F. W. Drosten’s, 7th and Pine streets. 
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SOCIETY 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Locust. 

Mrs. Augustus B. Hart gave a dinner 
party to a limited number of friends on 
Friday evening. 

Mrs. Neil M’Millan, has gone to Dal- 
las, Tex., to make a visit to her mother, 
who resides there. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Case, who have 
been residing for some time past in New 
York, are visiting friends here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Walsh have just 
returned from the East, where they have 
been spending some time. 

Mrs. George L. Allen will give an even- 
ing function next .week, in honor of her 
daughter, Miss Mary Allen. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Allen are entertain- 
ing Mrs. Giberson, of New York, who is 
being much feted during her stay. 

Mrs. Clara Belle Tracy will give an 
evening entertainment, next week, in 
honor of her debutante daughter. 

Mrs. A. H. Bryant and son left last 
week for Southern California, where 
they will spend the winter months. 

Mr. Will J. Thornton entertained a 
party of young girls with a luncheon at 
the Southern Hotel, followed by a thea- 
ter box party. 

Miss Gertrude Parker and Mr. Ewing 
Hill, Jr., have chosen March as the 
month of their wedding which will be a 
fashionable event. 

Mrs. L. V. Runyun has sent out cards 
for a tea, which she will give, on Monday 
afternoon, Dec. 15th, for her daughters, 
the Misses Runyun. 

Mrs. Jordan Lammert, of Vandeventer 
Place, gave a dinner on Tuesday even- 
ing to about twenty-two young people, 
which was a delightful affair. 

Miss Gertrude Russack, who gave a ball 
at Mahler’s last evening, is entertaining 
Miss Rosenbaum, of Evansville, Ind., 
who came on to be present at the affair. 

Miss Rosalind Mahler gave a pretty and 
unique entertainment last week, which 
was called the ‘Place of Amusement.”’ 
It afforded an evening’s enjoyment to 
the many guests. 

Miss Diesel, of Chicago, will be the 
guest, this week, of Miss Estelle Kup- 
ferle, having come on to be present at 
the reception given by Miss Kupferle, 
on Monday evening. 

Mrs. William H. Lee entertained, the 
early part of the week, at her hon:e, 
in honor of her daughter, Miss Margaret 
Lee, which took the form of a ball, and 
was a brilliant affair. 

Charles Tracey gave a reception, on 
Dec. 2nd, in honor of the debut of her 
daughter, Miss Nellie Tracy. A number 
of the buds of the season and some young 
matrons assisted the hostess. 

Miss Susan Leigh Slattery and Miss 
Ruth Slattery, of the Stafford, gave a 
beautiful tea on Saturday afternoon, in 
honor of their guests, Mrs. E.le.ton 
Doerr, of Boston, and Mrs. Bryce Gray, 
of New York. 

Miss Ida Crouch has gone to Tennessee 
where she will spend some time putting 
in readiness the country place owned 
by her friend, Mr. Williams, in Bristol, 
Tenn., which, after their marriage on 
Jan. 7th, they will make their country 
home. 

Mrs. Festus Wade gave a pretty lunch- 
eon, Friday, for her young daughter, 
Miss Marie Wade, and her friends. The 
table decorations were exceedingly dainty 
and pretty, and the young girls, who 
were all just in their teens, enjoyed a 
delightful afternoon. 

Mrs. John P. Meyer gave a pretty re- 
ception at the West End Hotel, on Mon- 
day afternoon, between the hours of 
three and five o’clock, in honor of her 
guest, Mrs. Hohn Philip Meyer, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. A large number of guests 
were present, the hostess being assisted 
by her daughters, the Misses Meyer. 

An interesting event which will take 
place in Peoria, today, will be the mar- 
riage of Mr. Charles M. Parker, of this 
‘ity, a son of Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Parker, of Westminster place, and Miss 
Margaret Whittemore. The ceremony 
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will be performed at four o’clock in the 
presence of the two families, and will be 
a very quiet home affair. The bride and 
groom will leave, afterwards, for a 
honeymoon tour, going direct to Berlin, 
where Mr. Parker is engaged in busi- 
ness. - 

A quiet home wedding of Wednesday, 
was that of Miss Amy Opel and Mr. 
Trabue Pittman, who were married at 
the home of the bride, on Lindell boule- 
vard. The arrangements were all sim- 
ple and quiet, only the members of the 
two immediate families being present. 
After receiving the congratulations o 
their. rélatives, the bride and groom left 
for a honeymoon tour. They will an- 
nounce their place of-residence upon their 
return. 

Mrs. John C. Kupferle gave an enter- 
tainment, on Monday afternoon, in hon- 


or of her daughter, Miss Maude Bstelle ’ 


Kupferle,and her guest, Miss Rose Diesel, 
of Chicago. The affair was a tea given 
between the hours of three and five 
o’clock. The young ladies serving were 
Julia Dieckman, Lorie Flint, Bessie Jones 
and Susie Doerr. Mesdames John Kauff- 
man Woods, and George E. Raithell were 
without hats. 

The marriage of Miss Stella Tuholske 
and Mr. Carl Glaser took place, on Mon- 
day evening, at the home of the bride’s 
uncle, Dr. Herman Tuholske. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. Rabbi Leon 
Harrison, in the presence of their friends. 
The bride was attended by Miss Blanche 
Mendel as maid of honor. Mr. Glaser 
had for his best man Mr. Eugene Tuhol- 
ske. After the ceremony the bride and 
groom left for the East, and upon their 
return will reside at 4248 McPherson ave. 

Miss Mary B. Heed and Mr. Guy Mari- 
ner were married on Wednesday, the 
ceremony taking place at the home of 
the bride, at 4471 Washington boulevard, 
and followed by a reception from eight 
until ten o’clock. Miss Heed was attend- 
ed by Miss Blanche Niedringhaus, as 
maid of honor, and Misses Fanita Dun- 
can and Bransford Lewis, as_ brides- 
maids, all three of the young ladies being 
debutantes. Mr. Edward Hymers, of 
Chicago, accompanied Mr. Mariner as 
best man, and the groomsmen were 
Messrs. Rushmore Heed, and Robert 
Heed. The bride and groom left, the 
same evening, for a honeymoon tour. 

What boots it whether one be rich er 
poor; happiness and content ment is that 
for which each and all are now striving. 
The approach of the Christmas season, 
with its concomitants of ice and snow, 
and the reign of the Frost King, the 
merry ringing of the bells, and the an- 
ticipation of good-cheer all contribute 
to the gayety of the season. But one can 
neither be happy nor contented unless 
the feet are well-protected with a pair 
of Swope’s shoes. The shoes sold by 
Swope are the very best in fit, finish and 
durability. The prices are just right for 
the quality of the goods. 
311 North Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Imported Curios, Heller’s, 4011 Olive 


St. 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. 
No charge for one or two-letter mono- 
gram, except for stamping, which ranges 
in price from 10 cents per quire up- 
wards. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 


and Locust. 
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Winter tourist rates via Iron Moun- 
tain route, on sale October 15th to April 


30th, 1903. 
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. Anniversary Gifts, Heller’s, 4011 Olive 
St. 


Swope’s is at 
















Do You Want a 


that St. Louis will see this season are now on view 
| at Mills & Averill’s, Broadway and Pine. 






New Overcoat? 


The finest, broadest showing of OvercoatS 





Ready-to-wear. our own make long coats, 


Nowedtiem lengths—which are pretty long, too— 
close-fitting Paddocks and Paletots— 


$15.00 to $35.00. 


Mills & Averill 


TAILORING CO., 
Broadway and Pine. 
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310 NORTH SIXTH STREET, | 





_ ST. Louis Mo. 


NEW ELEGANT AND NOVEL 
DESIGNS OF DIAMONDS AND] 
GOLD JEWELRY, WATCHES 


SILVER, CUT-CGLASS CLOCKS 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ 


Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of is 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





choen’s 


Orchestra Balmer & Weber's 


Latest Popular"Music. Phone :,Lindell 1220 


ADDRESS 
THE ODEON 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO., 


Sole Agents for the world renowney 


Henry F. Miller Pianos. 


43 years before the public, the best made, 
The reliable. 


Busch & Gerts Pianos. 


Nearly 40,000 in use. 10 years’ guarantee, the 
popular VICTOR and other high grade pianos 
sold for cash orontime payments, Old piano 
exchanged at full value. 


TUNING AND REPAIRING, 


2307 PARK AVE. 20 years’ experience "WJ 


Phone, Kinloch C 1936 
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THEATRICALS 

“Mrs. Jack,” a farcial comedy in three 
acts, by Grace Livingston Furniss, is th's 
week’s offering at the Century. It is a 
play that is decidedly good, clever and 
rather original in conception and de- 
velopment. The humor is of the readily 
understandable and ingenious kind. It is 
neither caustic, nor epigramatic, nor is 
it aided and abetted by puerile horse- 
play and banale burlesque. The central 
figure of the play is a young, dashing, 
Amazonian widow who appears as en- 
fant terrible in Eastern society in fur- 
therance of purposes connected with the 
administration and distribution of het 
late husband’s estate. Her ideas and ac- 
tions are, of course, a great shock to the 
hyper-refined sensibilities of the effete 
East, and she makes matters worse, in 
the eyes of her fastidious, hypocritical 
relatives, by assuming charge, in an 
amusingly nonchalant and good-natured 
manner, of several legacies in the shapes 
of a “bum” actor, a giddy soubrette, a 
sportive, slangy ex-pugilist and degene- 
rated hotel-keepers. Jack’s sister and 
brother do not conceal their disgust with 
the breezy widow’s antics and typically 
Western ways. And this disgust is 
heightened by the fact that they are de- 
pendent upon her for means of subsist- 
ence. Mrs. Jack is in love with, an1 
loved by, a manly young fellow, Dick 
Ferdis, who, after making several semi- 
annual proposals to her, is at last accept- 
ed and thus rewarded for his untiring 
loyalty. The play ends in an entirely sai- 
isfactory manner. The whole-souled 
Mrs. Jack remains in possession of her 
millions, and her vicious and unsympa- 
thetic relatives are given their proper 
deserts. 

Miss Alice Fischer is unqualifiedly 
successful in the title rdle. She imper- 
sonates the dashing, lovable Western 
widow to perfection. She is free from 
all traces of self-consciousness, sufficient- 
ly cheery, open-hearted, impetuous and 


imperious in speech and manner, and: 


generally revealing herself as “a big, 
overgrown kid.” Miss Fischer has un- 
doubtedly won the hearts of St. Louis 
theater-goers, and it is to be hoped that 
she will deign to visit this Missouri vil- 
lage frequently hereafter. 

The supporting company is unusually 
good and well-drilled. Special praise 
must be bestowed upon the Mrs. Hilda 
Pointer of Mrs. Thorndyke Boucicault, 
the Charley Banastar of Mr. Douglas E. 
Fairbanks, the Brinsley Boone of Mr. 
Jacques Kruger, and the Dick Fedris 
of Mr. James Carew. 

‘Lue play is handsomely mounted, and 
altogether a really patronizable and en- 
tertaining production. It is not often 
that St. Louis theater-goers are given 
such a fine histrionic treat. 

COMING ATTRACTIONS 

Anna Held of the wonderful eyes, of 
the slight sinuous graceful figure, this 
season presents “‘The Little Duchess,”’ 
under the management of Mr. F. Zieg- 
feld, Jr., and will be seen at the Olmypic 
all next week. Mr. Harry B. Smith de- 
vised the libretto, Mr. Reginald De 
Koven made the tuneful music. Stage 
costumers and stage painters, the most 
artistic and the most ingenious, have 
given the production a tastefully gorge- 
ous background and a shifting, dazzling 


combination of color and movement. 
Anna Held has surrounded herself with 
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clever comedians and beautiful chorus 
girls. There is a little plot in the pro- 
duction but there is lots of life; there are 
acres of action. Miss Held’s company 
includes Joseph W. Herbert, George Mar- 
ion, Hubert Wilke, Edouard Durand, 
Knox Wilson; the liliputian actor, Franz 
Ebert; Louise Royce, Annie St. Tel. 
Katherine Bell, Luella Drew, Billy Nor- 
ton and Adelaide Orton. 
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Mr. Tim Murphy, the popular comed- 
ian, will appear at the Century Theater, 
the week beginning Sunday evening, the 
M4th, in “Old Innocence.’’ Mr. Murphy 
in the title role, it is said, makes an 
ideal character. He enters into the spirit 
of the play admirably, and brings out all 
there is in the lines. Those who have 
known this genial actor’s clever work in 
the past, will, doubtless, enthusiastically 
welcome his return to St. Louis. 
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The performance at the Standard The- 
ater, this week, given by the “Gay Mas- 
queraders’’ is on the jolly, rollicking or- 
der. The feature of the evening is Mlle. 
Ani, a trapeze artist, who brings some- 
thing new in high wire walking. The 
chorus girls are exceptionally pretty and 
sing and dance with a vivacity and verve 
quite pleasing. Next attraction, ‘‘London 


Belles.’’ 
fe 
The ice palace, at Cook and Channing 
avenues, is again the scene of keen en- 
joyment. The youths and maidens dis- 
porting themselves on the smooth ice 
to the stirring strains of martial music. 
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NOVELTIES IN CHINA 

The near approach of Christmas causes 
the busy housewife to examine into her 
stock of china, glassware, etc., for the 
adornment of the table, to mee the de- 
mands of family and guests, and in re- 
plenishing one can just as well procure 
the best and most up-to-date articles. 

Pretty plaques of dainty, delicate de- 
sign are now the piece de resistance in 
chinaware. French, Venetian, German 
and Italian artistry are shown in sucn 
bewildering arrays one scarcely knows 
wuich to choose. The prevailing color, 
however, in plaques, vases and dinner 
sets is green—a rich, dark green—over 
which, in the handsomest patterns of the 
latter, is the encrusted gold border. The 
royal blue of old English style continues 
in favor; in fact, some of the most ele- 





gant dinner sets, jardinieres, vases, etc., 
are of this color. The Haviland china 
is even in greater demand than before. 
One dinner set of this china shown me, 
decorated in roses of the baby-pink hue, 
was especially pleasing to the eye. Of 
course, those of dark blue with matted 
gold borders—the acme of perfection in 
workmanship—and those of the rich 
green appeal to one’s higher artistic taste, 
yet, withal, the modest designs of light 
pink and blue, too, claim one’s admira- 
tion, and in no small degree. 

A rare opportunity is now offered for 
the purchase of just such articles as you 
need by the Missouri Glass Co., corner 
Twelfth and Olive streets. This concern 
has decided to retire from the reta:l 
trade, and is offering the entire stock 
at such low figures as to place the choic- 
est articles within the reach of all. The 
firm is not catering for future trade, but 
will close out the entire stock on hand. 
The goods are the choicest procurable 
in the West, and the figures such as to 
insure their prompt sale. 

be 

European Novelties, Heller’s, 4011 

Olive St. 





STORES. 
717 LOCUST ST. 
1044 N. VANDEVENTER AVE. 
726 N, TAYLOR AVE. 






ALL BUILDINGS FIRE PROOF. 
We would call special attention at present to our facilities in cleaning elaborately made up Ball 
Costumes, Opera Wraps, etc. The work can be returned on short notice. 


SKS 


DYEING &€ CLEANING CO. 


HAVE THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS KIND IN THE COUNTRY. 





MAIN OFFICE. 


PARK AVENUE, 13TH TO 14TH ST, 


PHONES: MAIN 66. 
KINLOCH B. 761. 
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lowest. 


Agents for the Celebrated Vacheron and Constantine 





Fine... 


Diamonds, 
Pearls, Sapphires. Emerads 


..and.. 
Rubies. 


Our holiday stock is nearing completion. All the 
latest designs in La Vallieres, Brooches, Rings, Lockets, 
etc. Also a grand selection of Solid Silverware, Cut 
Glass, Novelties, etc. Quality considered, prices the 


Watches, and All Grades of American 
Movements, at 


F. W. DROSTEN’S 


SEVENTH AND PINE STREETS. 
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6. Dorilinger & Sons 


ARTISTIC PIECES AND 
ENCASED SETS OF HOLIDAY 








GLASSWARE 


3 and 5 WEST 


NINETEENTH STREET, 


CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

















CONFESSIONS OF A MASSEUSE 
BY HOWARD PAUL. 


The profession of a masseuse has vast- 
ly increased the last few years in large 
cities like London, Paris, and New York, 
where hundreds of women gain a liveli- 
hood by practising face-massage on 
members of their own sex. Sarah Bern- 
hardt is such a believer in the efficacy of 
the treatment in keeping the face young 
that she has a masseuse attached to her 
household, and Eugenie, ex-Empress of 
the French, takes her masseuse with her 
on all her travels. 

I recently had a talk with a profession- 
al masseuse with a large metropolitan 
practice, who enlightened me somewhat 
on the subject of her business. Said 
she: 

“Women who attempt to repair the 
ravages of time and other causes (late 
hours, for instance), and keep their faces 
fresh and glowing entirely by means of 
massage, without proper attention to rea- 
sonable rules of health, and especially 
diet, only succeed in building-up an un- 
natural complexion, effective enough by 
gas or electric light, but artificial in the 
daytime, and actually as unhealthy-look- 
ing as the enamelling process that wo- 
men practised some years ago. When 
the latter treatment was in vogue, I have 
seen a lady’s face absolutely crack under 
the effect of strong sunlight at a picnic. 

“IT have endeavored to impress some 
of my patrons on the value of frequent 
or daily exercise and diet, but they pro- 
test they have not the time nor the 
strength to walk far, and they refuse to 
discontinue the use of improper, rich 
foods, indulgence in late hours, and the 
use of stimulants. It is as a corrective 
the face masseuse is employed, and from 
a business point of view it is not, I am 
aware, a profitable policy to preach the 
doctrine of health to one’s patrons.” 
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Every intelligent woman should know 
that the aspect of vigorous health and 
neat, appropriate dressing is the best 
sort of beauty. But it is not that form 
of beauty, as a rule, that is in demand 
by the women who desire face massage. 
The ladies of the stage, for instance, 
usually want a face for the foot-lights, 
and the complexion for the daytime is 
not nearly so important to them. The 
society woman is more particular, as 
she is on view oftener in the daylight. 
The athletic, outdoor girl does not go in 
for skin massage to any great extent. 

The massage operator may be a 
woman of refinement and of correct prin- 
ciples, but if she refused to listen to the 
secrets and worries of her customers and 
to be responsive in regard to the affairs 
of other women, she would lose her 
clients one by one. In the first place, the 
woman who is hunting her lost youth or 
clinging to her waning beauty usually 
has something to gain or the affections 
of someone to retain. She is in that 
communicative’ condition when sympa- 
thy is most welcome. 
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Invariably the fashionable masseuse is 
invited to biscuits and sherry, or some- 
times shares the luncheon of her patient. 
[hen she learns the history of a new 
wrinkle or of a blotch or a roughness of 
the skin, 


Lines and crow’s feet are 


rarely admitted to be the natural result 


of time; it is always worry over ser- 
vants, husbands’ debts, too many sor- 


rows, or too much gaiety that have 
caused the condition that is to be reme- 
died. 

There is something in the touch of the 
trained hands of the massage operator 
which suggests the mesmeric passes of 
the hypnotist. Many women will fall 
asleep while undergoing an hour’s treat- 
ment. If they do not sleep they go to 
the other extreme and chatter about their 
affairs with a freedom that is simply 
amazing. Gray hairs have an interesting 
story, and they are always premature, 
no matter how late their coming may 
have been delayed. 

Naturally it would be most imprudent 
to argue on the other side of the ques- 
tion. Everything, even the most ridicu- 
lous theories, must be agreed with. Es- 
pecially the appearance must be ap- 
proved. A masseuse who is successful 
becomes a trained diplomat in time. 

If Mrs. A.’s wrinkles are from worry, 
she will greatly appreciate knowledge of 
the fact that Mrs. B.’s are also the result 
of the trouble she is having through her 
husband’s losses on the turf or the stock 
exchange. Mrs. C.’s impending divorce 
is boudoir gossip for weeks before it 
occurs, and the hour devoted to ma- 
dame’s toilet gives her an insight into 
her friend’s affairs which enables her to 
send some keen shafts over the tea table 
or at dinner the next time they may 
meet. 

Se 


A recent divorce case, which oc- 
casioned a great deal of comment 
through the mysterious denials and ex- 
planations that were given regarding it, 
is an instance of the extent to which this 
gossip of the boudoir extends. Long be- 
fore there was even a whisper of di- 
vorce, the lady who had acquired the af- 
fections of the husband in the case had 
confided to her masseuse that it might 
occur, and, if it did, she was to be bride 
No. 2. . 

It would not seem as though this re- 
tailing ef gossip could prove an astute 
business move. But though it would not 
do in most affairs, it is indispensable for 
a massage operator to have a knowledge 
of current social events and to utter 
whispers of what she knows. It would 
seem that the women who take these 
face treatments feel that they are throw- 
ing themselves on the mercy of the op- 
erator, and that they imagine she will 
be pretty sure to tattle of their own fa- 
cial infirmities to some of their friends. 

So they arm themselves against such 
contingencies by acquiring as large a 
store of knowledge about the other 
women as possible. If her own complex- 
ion is declining in charm, and her hair is 
disclosing gray threads, the subject is 
anxious to discover what women in her 
circle suffer from similar sorrows. 

While face massage can never be ac- 
curately described as a “fad,” for the 
reason that excellent results are obtain- 
able in various ways, there are numbers 
of charlatans in the business who make 
money from the sale of toilet articles 
which are supposed to accomplish won- 
derful results. Women are wretchedly 
gullible in this respect. It is only nec- 
essary to tell some of them that a cer- 
tain popular actress who looks bright 
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The Beauty 


is exemplified in our reproduction of old Colonial 
and English pieces. Sofas, arm chairs, rockers, 
dining room and library chairs, all bearing the 
imprint of purity of style and faithfulness to 
the old designs. 


We show copies of rare old English 
tapestries for upholstering these quaint 
shapes. 


of Old Mahogany 
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loom to future generations. 





: OPERA GLASSES. 


A Most Appropriate Present. 


A dainty pearl and gold mounted glass for 
the lady. We have them as low as $2.25; 
then better quality at $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, 
$10, and up to $35—with or without 
handle. 

Separate holders from $1.75 to $5. 


Elegant Bags, 75c to $5. 


For the Gentlemen, a plain morocco or Russia leather covered glass 
with extra powerful lenses, such a glass as will be handed down as an heir- 
They range in price from $5 to $12. 


Gold Spectacles and Eyeglasses, $5 up. 
Elegant Cases Free, 


Kodaks, Magic Lanterns,Barometers, [hermometers,Etc. 


ERKER’S, 608 Olive Street. 
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TOUR OF 


cars, Drawing Rooms, Compartments, Parlor, 


Li Special Escort. 


Music Room, and the Larcest Dininc Car in THE Worn, 





now building, and the famous Open Top Car Criiiti. 
only observation car that really and truly observes. 





ALL MEXICO 


Via Iron Mountain Route 


Pullman Train, with wide vestibule 
Library, 


The 
Leisurely 


itinerary, with long stops, including Three Circle Tours in 
the Tropics, and the Ruined Cities in the South of Mexico, 


All distasteful personally conducted features eliminated. 


Ex- 


clusiveness and independent movement assured. 


Tickets Include All Expenses Every where. 
ADDRESS THE 


AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 


CAMPBELL, Gen’l Mar., 
186 Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 


| 
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H. F. BERKLEY, P. & T. Agent, 


Jron Mountain Route, St. Louis- 
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ROCKEFELLER FINDS A RIVAL 
When Mr. William Rockefeller ‘had 


appendicitis Mr. McBirney was called 
in to perform the necessary operation. 

After his recovery Mr. Rockefeller re- 
ceived the doctor’s bill in due course, 
and, drawing a check, went to pay the 
account in person. In the conversation 
which followed appendicitis was natu- 
rally their main theme. 

“You told me,” said Mr. Rockefeller, 
“while I was sick, doctor, that every- 
body in the world had a vermiform ap- 
pendix.” 

“With a few exceptions I believe that 
to be the case,” answered the doctor. 

“And that sooner or later,” pursued 
the oil magnate, “every one would have 
to be operated on, either to cure or pre- 
vent the disease.” 

“That is the generally recognized 
opinion among the medical fraternity,” 
was the answer. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rockefeller, rising, 
“if you will pardon my saying so, it 
seems to me that you have a better thing 
of it than has the Standard Oil Com- 
pany.”—New York Times. 
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Mrs. H. H. Heller, Importer, 4o11 


Olive St. 
de te 


We pride ourselves upon the original- 
ity of our Sterling Silverware designs 
and invite inspection and comparison. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 

bb 


Whist and Euchre prizes, 4011 Olive 


St. 
te te te 
ON GOVERNING IRELAND 

“Now, if the Irish want to rule Ire- 
land, they should move out of the coun- 
try.” 

“What good would that do?” 

“Why, then some other people would 
move in—perhaps the Americans.” 

“And then?” 

“Why, then it would be no trick at 
all for the Irish to come back and rule 
them. The trouble there now is that 
the Irish have nobody to rule, but the 
Irish, and they can’t rule them.”—Chi- 


cago Post. 
te t & 
New Art Goods, Heller’s, 4011 Olive 
St. 


fo fo of 
se de de 


Cincinnati and Return. 
Via BIG FOUR Dec. 24, 25, 31 and 
Jan. 1. Four trains daily, leaving St. 
Louis 8:30 a. m., 12:00 noon, 8:25 p. m., 
11:30 p. m. Through coaches; parlor 
and sleeping cars. Get tickets Broadway 
and Chestnut street and Union Station. 


te te de 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
te te 
Bijouterie, Secession style, 4011 Olive 
St. 


% & 


Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possi- 
ble for high quality. J Bolland Jewelry 
Co., southwest corner Locust and Sev- 
enth streets. 
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RON MOUNTA 


Cc. G WARNER, 
SECOND VICE-PRES'T, 


““HOT SPRINGS ARRAS 
ne: 


ROUTE 


RUSSELL HARDING, 
THIRD V.-P.&G. M., 
——$ST. Louis, Mo. 





H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GEN’L PASS'R & TKT. AGT++ 














The 


Theater 
Magazine 
Christmas Number 


NOW READY. 


Sold at the regular price of 25 cents 
by all newsdealers. 
Ask for it. 





THE GHOST OF _ And why Charity and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE nevolence and Wealth and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, ]0c. If you don’t happen to have 10c let us 
send it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, 1 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

Glengarry School Days, Ralph Connor, $1.20; 
Danny, Alfred Ollivant, $1.20; Whom the Gods De- 
stroy, Josephine Dodge Daskam, $1.20; John Gayther’s 
Garden, Frank R. Stockton, $1.20; The Letters of 
Daniel Webster, C. H. Van Tyne, Ph. D., $5.00; 
Vive L Empereur, Mary Raymond S. Andreas, $1.00; 
Wanted, a Chaperon, Paul Leicester Ford, $1.00; 
Woven with the Ship, Cyrus Townsend Brady, $).20. 
Also. a fine assortment of gift books, pocket books 
and fine leather goods, at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 
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“A gem of the Pacific Coast.” 


SANTA CRUZ 
AND HER BIG TREES. 


Santa Cruz is one of the most charming of the 
seashore resorts of California, and is only eighty 
miles from San Francisco. A grove of big trees is 
near Santa Cruz, and the narrow gauge road 
from San Francisco passes through this grove. 
From the East this delightful region is bes 
reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. It is well worth a trip jus 
to see the big trees, but a week or a month at 
Santa Cruz is a >leasure. which every tourist is 
anxious to repeat. 


re For a copy of No. 5 of the “‘Four-Track Series,” 

America’s Winter Resorts,”’ send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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some particular soap or powder, and a 
box of it will be instantly sold. In the 
same way complexion masks, rouges, 
and creams are sold in large quantities. 
Any good cream of harmless materials 
adapted to the complexion is suitable for 


face massage. The art is mainly in the 


proper manipulation of the fingers, the 
manner in which the blood is brought t.> 
the surface, and the muscles of the face 
strengthened. As to the use of com- 
plexion specialties in connection with 
the work, the best class of operators do 
not sell or advertise such preparations. 
te te 

Mrs. Hattie H. Heller, the noted curio 
collector, has just returned from her an- 
nual tour through Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria and Bohemi:, 
where she has gathered artistic novelties 
in Gouda, Royal Worcester and Doulton 
ware; Galté, Venetian and Bakalowitz 
glass; embossed leather and poreclain 
paintings, ivory miniatures and carvings; 
Viennese enamels and Russian enamel 
new art jewelry, “Secession Style.” From 
nine to twelve a. m., Mrs. Heller throws 
open her parlors, 4011 Olive street, for 
the inspection of these really exquisite 
articles, and lovers of the zsthetically 
beautiful will do well to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to see them. The col- 
lection will be exhibited only until Jan- 


uary first. 
te te 

C. L. Bates, who, for many years was 
with Mermod-Jaccard & Co., now has 
charge of the Diamond Department of 
F. W. Drosten, 7th and Pine, where he 
would be pleased to meet and serve his 
many friends and patrons. 


te ke & 
uP TO HIM 


Uncle Sam and John Bull were play- 
ing a game of international pitch. 

“Now,” said John Bull, “as to this 
Panama situation—er—ah—I beg par- 
don, what’s trumps?” 

“Spades,” said Uncle Sam. 

“Oh, certainly. It’s your play, Sam.” 
—Baltimore News. 


ek & 


Wedding Gifts, Heller’s, 4011 Olive St. 

te & & 

Representative Williams, of Missis- 
sippi, has a new negro story: 

“Are you the defendant?” asked a 
man in the court room, speaking to an 
old negro. : 

“No, boss,” was the reply. “I ain’t 
done nothing to be called names like 
that. I’se got a lawyer here who does 
the defensing.” 

“Then, who are you?” 

“T’se the gentleman what stole the 
chickens.”—Baltimore News. 

ke & 

A startling array of the popular Kai- 
ser Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest cor- 
ner Locust and Seventh streets. 

te & & 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


te & & 


Mrs. H. H.. Heller, 
Olive St. 


Importer, 4011 
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Scarritt-Comstock 
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Broadway and 
Locust Street. 


Furniture Co. 





Many New 
Jdeas in 


Beds 

Bureaus 

Cheval Glasses 
Bedroom Tables 
Shaving Stands 
Toilet Tables 
Sewing Tables | 
Sideboards 

Buffets 

Cellarettes 
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Large Assortment of CABINETS, 


This Week, Solid Mahogany Divan in Silk Tapestry, $15.75; it’s a bargain. 
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ee We have by far the 

: Greatest Assortment 
which is especially 
Suited for Gift 
Purposes, 


SEE OUR 


Art 
Furniture 








Every Kind and Price. Rooms. 
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THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Miss Alice Fischer Tim Murphy 


in the laughing success in his new success 


MRS. JACK. | Old Innocence 


Regular Mat. Saturday. Reserved Seats Thurs. 


OLYMPIC 








THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 

Chas. Frohman F. Biegfeld Jr.’s 
presents $100,000 Production 
ANNA HELD 


Virginia Harned 


in A. W. Pinero’s 
Great Play 


“IRIS.” 


Only Matinee Saturday. 


THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEK, 


Gay Masqueraders. 
NEXT WEEE, 


London Belles. 
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An Insurance 


Against Dissatisfaction. 
ENGAGE 


BROMLEY’S ORCHESTRA 
Office: 1729 Olive St. 


Phones: 
A212, D1653, Tyler 322. 


and SAHANT 
the Queen of Dancers 
in the sparkling success 


The Little Duchess 


Reserved Seats Thurs. 
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THE ICE PALACE 
IS NOW OPEN 
COOK AND CHANNING AVES. 


Mr. Jno. F, Davidson, the fancy trick 
skater, is in charge this season. 
Special attention to Ladies and Children. 











THE NEW EQUIPMENT OF THE 


DAYLIGHT SPECIAL 


Was Specially Built for Service 
FROM ST. LOUIS TO 


Chicago 


BY THE 


Illinois Central. 


CHORAL-SYMPHONY SOCIETY—-ODEON. 
Ist Popular Concert ‘becemse 


DECEMBER Jj} 
Soloists: MRS. F. A, BENSBERG—MISS ADAH A. BLACK. 
NEW CHORUS OF 350 VOICES—ORCHESTRA OF 60. 


GREAT CHORAL NUMBERS—FINE ORCHESTRAL PIECES. 
POPULAR PRICES. POPULAR SOLOISTS. POPULAR MUSIC 


1000 Seats at 50c—1000 Seats at 25c—All Reserved. 
Seats Now at Bollman’s—At Odeon Thursday Night. 


BEAVER LINE , 
. »- ROYAL MAIL, . CARMODY S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


PASSENGER STEAMERS 
FINEST LIQUORS. 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
THAT'S ABL, 


All European Points. 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Lowest Rates and Best Service 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 


on all classes. 
TENTH AND PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 












































Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Trading in Wall street has been on a 
rather small scale in the past week. 
Neither bull nor bear seems to have any 
special desire to assume the aggressive, 
the result being dullness and fluctuations 
within comparatively narrow ranges. 
The impression seems to-prevail that this 
is a transition period, and that it would 
be unwise to do anything beyond mere 
inoffensive scalping for small profits. 
The public is not disposed to hearken to 
the siren-voices of pool managers. It has 
been taught some bitter lessons in the 
last few months, and taken them to heart. 
It is also doing some thinking of its own, 
and making comparisons between the 
present and former like periods of stag- 
nation and sinking values after a pro- 
longed boom in the prices of securities 
and commodities. 

The principal topic of discussion still 
is the monetary situation and outlook. 
There is a well-defined feeling of dis- 
quietude in quarters where it is not gen- 
erally to be found, and where the leading 
bulls have been in the habit of looking 
for strenuously-optimistic interviews and 
rattlingly good predictions. “Things 
don’t look well,” said a leading speculator 
the other day. And there are many, 
many others who are echoing and re- 
echoing his remarks and wondering 
where and how it will end. The buying 
demand is hardly in evidence at this 
writing. And it does not require much 
selling pressure to cause quite a recession 
in values. The fictitious demand that 
now exists emanates, principally, from 
syndicates and bears anxious to cover. 
This being the case, it is not to be won- 
dered at that transactions are small and 
brokers’ offices deserted. 

No improvement may be looked for 
until interest rates have become easier. 
As long as there is a good demand for 
time-loans at 6 and 7 per cent, it is prac- 
tically useless to look for a rising market 
of virility and backbone. ‘There is no 
profit in buying stocks that pay from 3 to 
3%4 per cent, and in carrying them for 
several months on borrowed money, on 
which a stiff rate of interest has to be 
paid, especially when the monetary situa- 
tion in Europe is hardly less disturbing 
than it is in the United States, and when 
there is constant danger of gold ship- 
ments to Europe or South America. 

lhe prominent financial institutions of 
New York do not expect any relaxation 
in financial tension until the latter part 
of January. In fact, they do not care to 
quote low rates at the present time, for 
the very obvious reason that low rates 
would at once lead to gold exports on a 
large scale. The surplus reserves of the 
Associated Banks are now less than $10,- 
000,000. This is, unquestionably, a dan- 
gerously low level, in view of the fact 
that the end-of-the-year requirements are 
still to be met, and will prove a serious 
strain on monetary resources. In ad- 
dition to all this, the Federal Treasury 
is no more willing, or able, to lend fur- 
ther assistance. Its working balance is 
about as low as principles of prudence 
warrant it. New York bankers will, 
hereafter, have to paddle their own ca- 
noes, and-try to make the best of a sit- 
uation that is, to say the least, not at all 
encouraging. 
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from London indicate’ that 
things there are not what they 
should be. The reserves of the Bank of 
England are dropping, and gold is being 
withdrawn almost every otlier day. The 
open market rate is close to the official 
minimum, and it is probable that a fur- 
ther advance may have to be decided on 
in the near future. If it should be de- 
cided upon, the pressure in New York 
will become still stronger and more dis- 
concerting to the speculative ranks. It 
may be safely assumed that but for the 
constant borrowing demand from New 
York, the Bank of England rate would 
not have been raised to 4 per cent. 


Advices 
over 


The decline in cotton prices is a fa- 


vorable feature, inasmuch as it may rea-' 


sonably be expected to increase European 
demand and, ultimately, cause a depres- 
sion in the value of sterling exchange. 
It would be a godsend for Wall street, 
as well as the whole country, if the bears 
were able to conduct a successful cam- 
paign on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
As long as the values of our three lead- 
ing staples are maintained on an artifici- 
ally high level, our exports will not show 
any increase, nor will we be able to pay 
our debts in anything but gold. There 
are too many people in this country who 
believe, or seem to believe, that we have 
all Europe at the throat and can dictate 
whatever prices we may choose. This 
is a very foolish, idiotic belief, and one 
that has done us a vast amount of injury 
in the last two years. 


The increasing imports of steel pro- 
ducts from England and Germany are an 
ugly factor. The bulls are endeavoring 
to make light of them, because they 
have to. In well-informed quarters, how- 
ever, these imports are regarded as an 
indubitable sign of reaction in trade 
conditions. The high prices for steel in 
this country, fostered by an absurdly 
high protective tariff, have attracted for- 
eign manufacturers. Wages being low, 
at the present time, in both of the coun- 
tries mentioned, exports of steel to the 
United States may be made at a little 
profit, in spite of tariff duties. What 
will be the result of this? Decreasing 
earnings for domestic manufacturers. 
This turn in the tide will not hurt the 
honestly capitalized concerns to any ma- 
terial extent, but it will have a disas- 
trously-telling effect upon such as are 
outrageously over-capitalized and have 
to pay dividends in order to enable syn- 
dicate holders to distribute their stuff. 

The Manhattan has increased its divi- 
dend rate from 1 to 1%4 per cent quarter- 
ly. The stock must, therefore, be re- 
garded as a 6 per cent dividend-payer 
hereafter. There are rumors that a fur- 
ther increase will be decided upon within 
a few months, but they fail to evoke any 
buying orders. Even as a 7 per cent 
stock, Manhattan would not be a tempt- 
ing purchase at the present time, when 
time loans are made at such comparative- 
ly high rates as 6 and 7 per cent, for 
the stock pays only a little over 4 per 
cent on the investment at current prices. 
The lease provides for 7 per cent divi- 
dends, but that, per se, does not make 
the shares gilt-edged as an investment. 
The Metropolitan is now, and has been 
for some years, paying 7 per cent, yet its 
stock is to-day selling at a lower price 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - 


SURPLUS, - - 


H, A, FORMAN, President, 
G, A. W, AUGST, Cashier, 


$1,;000,000.00 
$1,000,000.00 


EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID_|SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 


VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





BEF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qa 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 





SECTOR. FOURTH & OLIVE SI. 





: Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. “Qyagy 





LINCOL 





TRUST 
co. 
SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Qe/ INTEREST 








ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly.) 


$3,500,000 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS 
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H. Woon, President. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
ighest rates of interest paid on time deposits, 
j Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Prest. 


} 
W. E. Bercer, a | 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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than Manhattan, which pays only 6 per 
cent per annum. Of course, it would be 
an entirely different thing if there were 
any logical reason to look for perma- 
nently easier money rates again within a 
month or so. When, however, money 
may be safely invested at 6 per cent for 
from three to six months, it would be 
silly for investors to climb over each 
other in efforts to buy a 6 per cent stock 
at 149 or 150. Manhattan is a+ good 
stock, intrinsically, but not good enough 
to make it a tempting purchase at this 
writing. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Prices in the local market have been 
a little firmer of late, but there has been 
no special buying demand. The situa- 
tion is still a very uncertain one, at ieasi 
from a speculative standpoint. Money 
rates are stiff in St. Louis, and leading 
bankers say they will remain so for 
weeks to come. In view of this,.a stock- 
boom is out of the question. Values do 
not rise, as a rule, when there is‘a strony 
demand for money... Local batik and 
trust company shares are, with few ex- 
ceptions, good investments, but it is an 
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‘St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 


e+e ee 


$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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tHE Banner Route To aL important CITIES. 


It has its own rails between 








ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, 


KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, DES MOINES, 
TOLEDO, DETROIT, NIAGARA FALLS 
and BUFFALO, 


And through car lines to NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. 





PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN 
FRANCISCO, and PORTLAND ORE. 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR, SLEEPING, DINING, OBSERVATION- 
CAFE AND CHAIR CARS COMPOSE ITS TRAINS. 











high, reproduced in colors. 
of ‘lithographic art. 
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ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
Highest example 


WAY” 





to own one of these beauti 
to send twenty-five cents, wit 


Chicago & Alton Railway, 
Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


St. Louis, KANSAS City and 





tul calendars is 
h name of publi- 


cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 


328 Monadnock 


The best railway line between CHICAGO, 


PEORIA, 








*DIAMONDS 4 
on credit M4 


ve ofa Rewntifel 

mond. You have 
= to make aselec- & 
tion of a ring, 
brooch, locket, stud, 
earrings, cuff but- 
tonsorsa Watch. We 
send it for on ex- 
amination, if it pleases you, pay one fifth of the price and 
keep it. Send the balance in 8 equal wonthly payments. 
We give & written guarantee with every diamond, make 
exchange at any time, or cheerfully refund money if goods 
are not satisfactory, Write for catalogue, it shows thou- 
sands of beactifui things for Christmas within the reach 
of all, through our Liberal Credit System. Our prices are 
from 10 to 20 per cent. lower than local dealers. 


Diamond Importers and 
LOFT IS BROS. & Cco., Manofacturing Jewelers, 
Dept. 8-T, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill., U.8. A. 


1 
/ cletEngland RY 
OF MUSIC 


Half a million dollars has been spent on our new 
building ; nearly as much more on its equipment. 
The result is we have the finest institution in the 
world devoted to music, and our reputation for 
thorough teaching makes it second to none for 
creating individual results in music and elocution. 


GEORGE W. aso Director. 
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Year-book on 
request. 
FRANE W. HALE, 


General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ls ‘Mell 














HERBERT C, 


KIN. A 298. BELL, MAIN 1654 M. 
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Monumenta 
Municipal Archi- 
tecture 

Sketches submitted 
upon approval to 
responsible parties, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT 


319-320+321-322 


ainwright Bldg. 
High-grade Domes- 
ic, Ecclesiastical 
land 





open question whether there is any rea- 
son at the present time why they should 
be bought on a 3 or 3% per cent basis. 

Bank of Commerce is steady at its 
present low level of 383%. Merchants’ 
Laclede National is 300 bid, 306 asked. 
Third National is firm at 340. This stock 
has lately been placed on a Io per cent 
basis. For Fourth National 340 is asked. 
Germania Trust is steady at 224 bid, 
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Lincoln Truct is quoted at 
Trust at 12434 
asked, and Colonial Trust is 202% bid. 
There has been little 
other prominent issues. 

Granite-Bimetallic has rallied, on small 
transactions, to 8714, but it is looked up- 
on with great suspicion. American Cen- 
tral Insurance is strong at 274 bid, 27834 
asked. 

Brewing Association 6s are offered at 
95; Missouri-Edison preferred at 39; the 
common at 17%. St. Louis Transit is 
dull and quoted at 27; the United Rail- 
way 4S are in good demand at 84%, while 
the preferred is selling at 817%. 

Bank clearances are a little smaller. 
Country business is reported good. 
Drafts on New York are at a slight 
premium. Sterling is quoted at 487%. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


J. L.—Don’t think your Evansville 
bonds are too low at prevailing quota- 
tions. They are a fine investment, how- 
ever, as you say. If you are speculative- 
ly inclined, would advise you to sell these 
bonds and await bargain days in the 
stock market. 

“Bear’’: New Florence, Mo.—Would 
close outstanding short contracts and 
await a rally of a few points to repeat 
the operation. Cannot advise short sales 
of Union Pacific preferred. Too slow. 

X. Y. Z., Ft. Smith, Ark.—Cannot advise 
purchases of Katy common. Would hold 
the preferred for the present, also Mis- 
souri Pacific, but you must be able to 
protect both with a good margin. 

P. O. T.—Ontario & W. ‘is a poor pur- 
chase. There is no inducement to buy 
it. Hocking Valley common is too high. 
Better wait on Missouri Pacific. Cotton 
Belt first 4s are regarded as a good in- 
vestment. 

F. J. MeD., Beatrice, Neb.—Don’t buy 
Rock Island preferred. Chances are that 
it will never be a speculative favorite. 
The common is a good stock to leave 
alone. It is only a gamble. Hard to de- 
termine its value until the new corpora- 
tion has been tried for some time. 

“Hard-Up’’.—Would sell Atchison pre- 
ferred on first little rise. It is a fairly 
good investment, but there is no activity 
in it any more, since the Boston pools 
have succeeded in ‘‘unloading’’ their re- 
organization holdings. 

te te 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 
graved copper plate; $1.50; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 


Christmas and New Year Excursions 


224% asked. 


250 asked; Missouri 


or no change in 


Via BIG FOUR. Dec. 24, 25, 31 and 
Jan. 1. Good returning until Jan. 2, in- 
clusive. Get tickets Broadway and 


Chestnut street. 
ee 
Of Gladstone, Henry Labouchere once 
marked: “I do not object to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s occasionally having an ace up his 
sleeve. But I do wish he would not 
always say that Providence put it there.” 
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TO PRONOUNCE ROOSEVELT 


Just how to pronounce the name of 
our President is a matter that puzzles 
a great many people. His name has 
given rise to greater variety of pronun- 
ciation than that of any statesman who 
has ever occupied the front rank. 

The English people shied at D’Israeli 
when they first saw it in print, and 
Americans when they first saw “Thiers” 
were given pause. Bonaparte changed 
the spelling of his name, and there are 
some purists who excite amusement by 
still spelling “Buonaparte” and _ pro- 
nouncing it accordingly. 

But for a ‘man of world-wide fame, as 
the President of the United States must 
necessarily be in these days, there has 
never before been a case like that of 
“Roosevelt” to puzzle mankind. Even 
“Goethe” and “Pepys” were not so mys- 
tifying. 

Elsewhere than in New York and in 
Holland and South Africa, where Dutch 
names are common, the greatest varia- 
tions of the President’s name are to be 
met with. People in England are at sea 
about it. On the continent almost every 
man has his own opinion on the subject. 
Here are a few of the vagaries: 


Ruzy-veld, Rosa-felt, 
Rooze-vell, Rosen-felt, 
Rose-velt, Rooze-velt, 
Rosen-velt, Ruzy-vell, 
Roosa-velt, Roosa-velt, 
Roose-felt, Ruzy-felt, 
Ruza-felt. Ruze-felt, 


A few million people in England think 
the President is a Boer. Others say: 
“There’s another one of those queer 
American names.” In Germany, people 
believe him to be a Jew descended from 
one of those families which took their 
names from objects in nature, such as 
“Rosendale” and “Rosenstein.” Many 
Frenchmen think he is a German, espe- 
cially since he talked fluently in that 
language with Prince Henry, but he 
spoke with Count Rochambeau in lan- 
guage which one of the French delegates 
described as “bizarre.’—New York 
Times. 

eo fo eo 

We claim that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalled in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh streets. 

% b & 
Imported Bric-a-brac, 4011 Olive St. 
te te 
A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 

The musician was talking and the 
real estate agent was buried in thought. 

“Tt’s a symphony in A flat,” explained 
the musician. 

“First or second floor?” asked the 
real estate agent.—Chicago Post. 

bb 
a Vienna Enamels, Heller’s 4o11 Olive 
Be 





To Our Savings Depositors : 


On December 10, 


1902, or as soon there- 


after as possible, please present your savings pass 


books at window No. 20, north corridor, 


so that 


interest earned, if any, may be entered therein. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 7:30 O’CLOCK. 
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\ 
The ‘Suesetateneians Stock of 
Is to Be Found Right Here. A Stock Without a Rival. 
} BR accra se 
} 
‘Muslin Underwear Dept. Handkerchief Dept. 
h (Second Floor.) Three Special Items for Holiday Presents. 
es ee 
‘ BS 
Black Sateen Petticoats, Raita’ Mcteclt Sees 
deep flounce, trimmed 4 : : 
: : titched, Emb 
‘ with plaited ruffle, made > Na , oe 1H “ asa 
Full pater ~% nitial — andkerchiefs 
ae — 7 6 in box, at 50c a box 
a - $1] 00 | —nice present. 
P| eae a 
‘] My i, 7 
Black Mercerized Petti- A ] 1,000. dozen Men 
coats, 14-inch flounce, , ps Hant-Embroiderd 
eteet ah | die B 1): Initial Hemstitched 
small ruffles, embroid- i ) ae By. , sf Handkerchiefs, 6 in 
i ered in white, suit- ae | ea ee - i . = . 
able holi- } Oe a 2 ee c each—not foun 
day gift... $2.00 Pos: | + SRY elsewhere. 
i Silk Petticoats, made of NS “s IS , Ladies’ fine Val. Lace 
a fine quality Taffeta, and Insertion Hand- 
made extra full, in all é kerchiefs at 15c each, 
} colors, suitable holiday , also All-Linen Em- 
t gifts, $5.00, $5.95, Teerse Ke ’ broidered Hemstitched 
p $6,75 . : Handkerchiefs, same 
: re. $25.00 q 7 “= 706.0 * price—I5c. 
ae oe re ea 
: Beautiful Holiday 
| Ladies’ Imported Hosiery _Men’s Furnishings, UMBRELLAS, . ®*yn 
Suitab Holiday Gifts. ies’ Uni j a 
| For Christmas Presents. | unerer! dict _ ‘aa g ce ph ‘fal @ ep 
. | A full line of elegant new patterns in Soe Setoat a ‘ile : $1 50 
; Ladies’ Imported French Lisle Thread, boot | Monarch and Eclipse Fancy Shirts; ab Bag BPP AOE SS bets we , 
patterns, stripes, checks, vertical stripe, and make your selections $1 00 Ladies’ Al-Sak Serge Umbrellas; best finish 
1 ; aa . throughout; colors and black, with fancy, 
black with colored embroidered boot—suitable aes. ls AS also box-wood Princess 
i; for holiday presents—$ 1.00, 50c An or grt large ge he’ prea - “_ OT SS EES Pee eee $3 .OO 
TSE eee nA eee and two-tone effect Smoking Jackets, os _@ v bia 
| - (Maya teat anes tacetane | bade AISI 26-inch Unbrer, immense 
Ladies’ All-Silk Fast Black Hose, high spliced | loess, $3 75 to $1 5 metal, Princess, gold and 5 00 
hee] and toe—suitable for holiday gifts— | << aS SUNY FIR oo cae a cc panne sae $ ° 
$2.25, $1.98, $1.50 SPECIAL—4 pairs of Men’s Fine Men’s 26 and 28 inch Umbrellas, close roll, 
he $1 .00 Fancy Half Hose in fancy box, some- all-silk serge, with all the 
Gan tal hie och vaeeasee gs aE NL thing extra nice for Holiday Gifts, PO PTD $3 OO 
Ladies’ Imported Pure All-Silk Lace, black ‘and bts ad last, $ 1.00 Complete line Childen’s Holiday Umbrellas, 
Hh colored, with fancy embroidered boot— eke ero colored and 50c to $3 00 
suitable for holiday presents A full new line of Men’s Silk Neckwear black......... vee se 
' : $3 50 in four-in-hands and tecks, 25¢ We will engrave free of charge 
le) Ma extra good value............. Umbrellas from $2 up. 


J 


x D. CRAWFORD & eo. Washington Ave. and Sixth St. mA 
XPD DDI DDD DA LDA DLL DA LDR he 
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THROUGH SLEEPERS 4 
between 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS 
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DINING CARS 


< “A 


LL TRAINS 
LL MEALS 
LA CARTE 
LL THE WAY 
LL THE TIME 
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exas-Bound 


In the Fall and Winter months, as the tide of travel sets Southward, one naturally feels some interest in the selection 
of a quick and comfortable route. The 





Operates Fast Limited Trains to the prominent business centers of Oklahoma and Texas—trains lighted by 
electricity, and provided with Cafe Observation Cars, under the management of Fred Harvey. 


THERE’S NO BETTER ROUTE. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THE LAST LARGE TRACT OF FINE UNCULTI- 
VATED LAND TO BE THROWN OPEN FOR 
SETTLEMENT 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET ON THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TERRITORY. 


LOW RATE ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP EXCURSIONS 
on the First and Third Tuesdays of Each Month. 


JAMES BARKER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 519 Wainwright Building, 
SAINT LOUIS. 

















